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PREFACE. 



THE rapid sale of three impressions of this work, renders 
it unnecessary to dwell uiM)n its merits ; the encourage- 
ment it has received having sufficiently established the 
fact of its utility. 

The instructions given^ in the various branches of 
Rural Amusements, may be relied on willi confidence, as 
the actual results of an unremitted experience of many 
years. 

The work has, undoubtedly, the advantage of being 
comprised in a small compass, compared with more 
splendid and shewy publications. It is, also, divided into 
different heads, applicable to each subject treated upon ; 
reference, therefore, maybe made with facility to any par- 
ticular article.— Subjoined are approved Recipes for the 
Cure of the prevalent Distempers of Dogs, and copioas 
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directions are offered in those most common and dangerous, 
viz. Mange and Distemper ^ and the mode of prevention 
and cure is perspicuously pointed out, as well as the symp- 
toms hy which different disorders may be ascertained. 

Directions are also given for destroying Rats, whose 
depredations are so often attended with serious conse- 
quences to the Gentleman and the Farmer ; other Recipes 
may be found, equally necessary and important—- Among 
the information most interesting to Sportsmen mayiibe 
enumerated ample instructions for feeding, breaking, 
and traiuitt|^ tbe various kinds of Sporting Dogs. — 
Directions for shooting Pheasants, Partridges, Wood- 
cocks, Snipe, Quail, Grouse, Wild-Fowl, &c. with instruc- 
tions for taking Trout, Pike, and other Fish^ by the 
▼arious methods of Angling, Trolling, &c. ; with direc- 
tions for the Care of Guns, and descriptions of the 
different kinds of Fishing Tackle.-*In fact, the numerous 
additions to this work must be obvious, from a perusal of 
the Table of Contents. 
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BREEDING, CHOICE, AND TRAINING OF DOGS. 

A.S dogs are the greatest a^cquisition to a sport- 
ing gentleman, particular caution should be 
observed in breading them. If in and in^ they 
are liable to be stupid ; if different kinds are 
crossed, such as setters and pointers,, cross upon 
cross, &c. they are generally very ugly; therefore 
keep your breed unstained, severally by them- 
selves. It is certain that dogs, or any other 
animals, are more fleet when bred from a ypung 
mother than from an old one. Let your bitches, 
all the time they are in whelp, see and enjoy 
game, as it will create a zest for it in the young 
ones. Keep all your puppies till they can run, 
and then you will see some come boldly up to 
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2 DOGS. 

you, and others skulk behind their dam, or any 
obscure place: the bold ones are to be your 
choice. When the puppies are on the deals, give 
the bitches plenty of broth and boiled milk, which 
will the better enable them to bring the puppies 
up« When they are two months old, rub a small 
portion of tar upon their noses once a week ; and 
about once -a fortnight ghre them arsmaH ball of 
sulpher and honey, mixed with flour. In rearing, 
you may give them a few lessons. Begin with a 
piece of bullock's liver boiled, too large for them 
to gorge ; throw it, and let them fetch it. If they 
will not take it freely, throw it at their mouths, 
which will make them fond of it. Let them 
enjoy it; and when they begin to break it, rub a 
small ball with it, and let them fetcfh that, or a 
cross. Have them on cords, about twenty yards 
long, and when they will not come to the call or 
whistle, draw them slowly to you. When they come, 
reward them with a bit of the liver. When they 
bring it freely, teach them to crouch to it^ crying 
" Down charge!'' drawing their fore feet forward 
with yours, and bearing them down by the ear. 
Then teach them to hold up, chucking them 
under the chops till they wilt rise and fall to the 
word. Great kindness must be shewn at this ten- 
der age; 4s severities will damp their courage, 
and ruin them : never look morosely on them, nor 
shew a greater partiality to one than another, as 
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tbey are' excelll^t physiognomia^fli- Whiei| .they . 
begin- to ui|4er|land, and arestiiong enougli jU>* 
enter the fields let tbem phase larks^ racia and 
play; but if they will not ruri'^ut, take a hoT8e 
and, ride a few ini{eseyery day with.them, whj^ti 
will give them foot anidfcouragQ^, Then give tbeiU: 
another triali and i|lb^ ri|i| oiM;vwelU let th^na? 
cfaase^ &c. till you find they wiU];>ear tohje brought^ 
toby d^reeaM call find whisU^and r^Miiatrd t}i^qi 
whenthey cQine ; keep tbein at beetl a little while^ 
then set them off ; let theiQ. keep pg t,. and endea^ ^ 
Tpuf ^o make tbiem quartep, by walking ^q^^o^m 
and pointing with your hand» When they do it 
freely^ teach them to crouch to the holding up* 
your hand» and to rise to the words ** Hold up !" 
after which, when they come upon the haunt^and 
are likely to puEzle the birda up, by cryjng 
•* Hold up!" they will throw their qpses; up^ and 
find the birda out by their flying sceot Whi^n 
you see they have got the wind, by ciying 
*^ To-ho!" they will stop : walk up, keep th^m. to; 
their point a little whii^ th^n flush the birds^ If 
they chase do not chastise them^ but take a piece^ 
of liver upon a cord, and drag it in a zigs^ag^ 
direction* When the dogs are beating, fire a 
pitttol, and make them crouch to it by crying; 
" Down charge." After re-loading, cry " Hold up!" 
bring tliem up wind to the drag, lay them on (be 
road, mak^ them poipt it, and draw ateadi.ly till. 
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they find it, then reward them with a bit of it 
Practise this for some time, then procure a li^e 
bird, tie a string to its leg forty yards long, make 
a bole in the ground, put the bird into it, and 
cover it with a tile. Stake the end of the string 
and let the dogs find the bird. When they are 
plointing it, draw the tile; and when the bird takes 
wing, fire your pistol, make the dogs crouch down 
to itj then cry ** Hold up! hey! lost!*' and let 
them find it Be up with them, and cry " Dead ! 
dead !'* to prevent their killing it; then give them 
a reward, which at the word *' dead," makes them 
drop the game from their mouths. This will pre- 
vent their breaking their game. Next procure a 
rabbit, fasten a cord round its^neck, and proceed 
as before. When th6y point it, festen their cords 
to prevent their chasing,' as the rabbit, when it 
gets to the end of the cord, will bolt about in 
differentdirections. In teaching your dogs to back, 
cry ** To-ho!" and point to the dog that is stand- 
ing. If they do not take it that way, take a dog 
by the ear, direct his bead to the dog that is 
pointing, and with your other band stretch his 
stem out, in which pointing attitude make him 
remain for some time : this mode will soon bring 
them to it. If a dog dash ip, always go up and 
stake his cord, letting him have a sharp check 
collar on. When they break field, or hang on the 
haunt, hide yourself; and when they return, by 
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flrimiig^ yoiTr tb^ wiU feel alarmed at being tost, 
whicb will make tbeia fearful of breaking, away 
agaiEw Tou must not let them hunt for you long, 
feat they take fright, when they will throw their 
beads up, ding their stemainclo^ between their 
gaskina, and set off full run ; at which time calling 
is of no use, therefore you will be ve^y liable ix) 
lose them. WheiT^ dog takes to watching and 
iSoUowing, change hi$ company ; put him with a . 
•lower dog^ Throw them off right and left 
making them cross each other independently. If 
be continues to follow and watch, hunt hiih 
single-handed till he finds his own game freely, 
by which means he will get the zest, and become 
more anxious and independent. If a dbg blinks, 
you must encourage him all you can. Take him 
on a cord, and lead him up; give him a reward 
often. If he blinks the gun, rub the reward otx 
it, and let him smell it, with a bird tied to the 
butt. If he runs home, appoint somebody to give 
him a good flogging, and put him to bed without 
liis supper. Next morning take him out hungry ; 
carry plenty of liver or cold meat in your pocket 
to give him when he behaves welL Thi^ will 
bring him to, if repeated. Never let any one feed 
your tender-tempered dogs but yourself. If a 
dog comes to heel, and remains there, pass your 
whip smartly behind you, as if undesignedly, at 
the same timie whistling, and crying ** Hey ! 
off!"&c. b3 
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Eirery one accustomed to the breaking of yoanp^ 
dogs andcoltSy - will have observed that they will 
for a time take their • lessons readily, with- great 
docility artd apparent steadiness; and when you 
begin to think they may be depended on, they 
-will on a sudden, become captious, weary of 
their trouble and restraint, turn sullen, pretend 
to have forgotten all they had learned, and 
put in practice all kinds of rebellious tricks, in 
order to liberate themselves^ They will refuse to 
follow, or when thrown off, will idle and skulk or 
hunt listlessly, turning their heads as if watching an 
opportunity to escape, and may at last, perhaps, 
run entirely off. This must be remedied by a 
continued use of the collar and line, with a strict 
treatment, but do not use too much severity, that 
in the end the labour of 4!he dog may be rendered 
both familiar and pleasant After this contest for 
the mastership, you may depend upon th^ir gene- 
ral good behaviour* Too long training without a 
gun is dangerous, as they are liable to lose the 
zest. Never suffer dogs to go self-bunting, as 
they will contract ill habits : you may teach a 
dog twenty new tricks, before you can break him 
of one old one, they possessing such a very reten- 
tive memory. When you go »mong a number of 
them, use equal partiality ; rub all their ears and 
croups, and pet them equally alike ; for if a dog 
finds himself neglected or unnoticed* you will see 
him turn melancholy, and go to hisbed*. 
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TO BREAK THE SPANIEL. 

» • • -■ » 

A material duly of the shooting dog or spaniel 
18 to seek and bring in the dead or wounded game. 
To prevent their breaking feather, or mangling 
the birds, pains must be taken, and they may with 
care be made sufficiently tender-mouthed. They 
should be so well disciplined as for only one at a 
tiuie to obey the order to fetch game. Pointers 
may be taught to perform this olBce as well as 
spaniels. Dogs may be brought into the field at 
from eight to nine months old, previous to which 
they should be taught to follow and hunt such 
game as they can find, which willbe all sorts of 
vrrld birds ; and their first lesson should be to come 
in when called, which, welf impressed oh their 
memories, will be useful ever after. They should 
next be taught not to pursue sheep, domestic 
poultry, or other' improper objects; and the 
sooner these lessons, with that of fetching and 
carrying, are' taught to the puppy, the better. 



TO BREAK THE POINTER. 

. . • ■ 

The success of this depends on the true breed- 
ing of the dog, but still more on the unwearied 
patience of the breaker^ as the single virtue ol 
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patience is worth all the wonderful secrets of pro* 
fessed breakers put together. The pointer puppy 
^eing accustomed to follow, and to observe, the 
word with tolerable obedience while abroad, 
may now be taken to some convenient and quiet 
place, in his check collar, and there pegged down 
to a string about twenty yards long. The breaker 
must take with him his whip and some eatable 
of which the puppy is fond, as it is by reward 
and punishment that the animal must be taught ; 
but the former must be chiefly confined to the 
caresses and kindness of the master. He is now 
to be taught to comprehend and obey the phrases, 
on his understanding of which all practice de« 
pends. As " Take heed !" " Down !" to stop or 
crouch down, " Down charge !" " Back !" " Come 
here l" « Dead !" " Hey on !" Go seek I" or « Hold 
up !" as applied to nosing the ground too close in 
the field, like the spaniel or hound. **Ware!" 
applied to every object against which the dog is 
cautioned; as "Ware bare!" "Ware horse!" 
" Ware bird !" and to these must be added other 
necessary phrases : these must not however be too 
numerous, and all the lessons must be extremely 
plam and distinct, suitable to the animals com- 
prehension. Most of these lessons may be given 
with the dog thus in hand, the remainder must be 
reserved for the field. Stripes are necessary in 
the first instance, to direct the dog as to the po^ 
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sittons or motions required of him. These being 
understood, the breaker has only to stand and 
give the word distinctly, in a pleasing tone, for 
every separate act. Encouragement, and some- 
times reward,should follow punctual performance; 
whilst rating or punishment should warn the 
pupil of the consequences of disobedience. He- 
should at first be threatened by the mere crack 
of the whip, and if its real use becomes necessary, 
it must at first be inflicted very sparingly. If 
the dog becomes torpid and sulky from affright, 
"which will dften happen, or appear determinately 
obstinate; instead of severe whipping and harsh 
treatment, the best method is to stay proceedings 
awhile. The^dog being compelled to crouch 
down, the breaker standing over him, whip in 
hand, looking stedfastly, with his eyes fixed on 
those of his pupil,> and shewing- a determination 
t^ be obeyed, which the dog will well understand ; 
this may be continued. for ten or fifteen minutes, 
when the dog should be approached with kiud-^ 
ness, and a new attempt made to enforce obedience. 
During training, the- pointer puppy must be 
inured to the report of the gun and the smell of 
powder. The sweet and peculiar smell of game 
should be rendered faftiiliar. to him; while, by 
using faim to. dead game, he may be made teudef- 
mouthed to the birds he afterwards picks up or 
carries. His drillings should be continued once 
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a day duftog two or three li^eeks, but should nevier> 
be too long at one titfiei as this only serves to 
fatigue and diaeourage the puppy. In the interim 
be should have daily pleasing e$;cur9ions in the 
field, and the example of stanch old dogs should 
be frequently exhibited. The young dog must be 
taught to obey the whistle' as weU as the voice. 

Two or threes in check» naay he pegged down 
one before theothen and taugh t to back each other 
previous to their being taken together to the field; 
but it is best to enter a dog :singly at firsts He- 
must now be taught to quarter his ground truly, 
by the voice and motion o£ the hand ; that is, to 
range over it with regularity and effect, to come 
in on the signal and retire behindt to follow^ and 
to crouch down,, at the word. : The place of a 
pointer during the intervals of business; and in 
traversing the country^ is immediately at the beel 
of his master; he is never to be suffiered forar 
moment ahead: whilst the piece is loading, he- 
crouches beside or at heel. The most important 
accomplishment in a dog is fine quartering: the 
great object is,, to procure a regular advance to 
the wind, at each end of his line of range, abreast 
of your line of march itf the centre, and rather 
ahead of you, and then to cross direct to the call 
or whistle. When the dogs are perfect, the whistle 
only should be the signal of check; but at first 
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the voice also, with all its varying eicpressioA 
of tones, must be called in to explain your 
meaning. 

Collars, clogs, and other impediments, are too 
much used to check^or punish dogs, and the 
principal use of the puzzle-peg appears to be that 
of worrying and fretting the animal to no purpose. 
Instead of endeavouring to force up the nose of 
the pointer by the use of this instrument, the dog 
should be taught to hold up his nose by constantly, 
at every time of instruction, taking him by the 
ear and gently chucking him under the chin» 
crying, at the same time, ** Hold up!" This will 
be impressed on his understanding and memory, 
and will, if the word be repeatedly given, have 
some effect in the field. 

Rating dogs for considerable transgressions 
should be performed with a loud voice and stern 
countenance: these affect all brute animals. It 
should not be attempted to correct a dog for 
enormous faults till he is securely staked down^ 
when the punishment of the whip should be 

* 

given with a severity and continuance sufficient 
to prevent a necessity of its repetition; but never 
punish a dog on uncertain ground, under the idea 
that if be does not deserve it now, it may be a 
preventive; as the dog ought to be well con-i 
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yinced, at the moment, of the reason why he is 
corrected. 

Pointers being kept in kennels, care should be 
/employed in their construction. They should be 
made of tlie driest wood, and be roomy enough 
for a dog to liedownin any position, and for him 
to stand in perfectly upright. Each kennel should 
have a door with an opening above it, to admit 
the air when the door is shut These are im- 
portant circumstances to the health of the d<^s, 
though too often unattended to. Let them be 
placed on rollers to keep them from the damp 
ground, and for the convenience of turning them 
from the cold wiods. Each kennel should have 
a separate feeding trough, and should be placed 
in a large open space walled round, and inclosing 
a shed. In the middle of the paved yard there 
should be a pump provided with a leathern pipe 
to distribute water, in any quantity or direction. 
Cast-iron vessels are best lor water and food, and 
these should be kept clean. The boiling-house 
should be in an inner court, communicating by a 
door, and the food be brought from thence and 
portioned out in proper quantities to all at once, 
the doors of all the kennels being closed in the 
interim. The dogs should all feed at the same 
time under a proper discipline, one not being 
permitted to interfere with another. 
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CHOICE OF DOGS. 

In choosing a pointer or setter, let his muzzle be 
open, ' flew-jawed, rather short, full hazel eyes^ 
called hare's eyes; his poll rising to a point, hi$ 
ears long and falling down between the neck and 
jawbone, which is called being well hung ; neck 
and head set on straight, so that, when he points, 
fais nose turns up rather above the horizontal line; 
deep in the shoulders, and well let down ; elbows 
well. in; straight and large legs; small feet, a 
Little pointed, standing true, and the balls small 
and open : narrow withers ; back a little hooped, 
broad loins, deep in the fillets and gaskins ; short 
from the hock to the pastern-joint, flat sides, fine 
floating veins, straight croup, stern set on high 
and straight, being very fiue ; if a setter, a deep 
feather. 

Ill-bred dogs you may know by their being 
fox-muzzled, small eyes, bat eared, fan eared, 
short-necked, head set on like a pickaxe, broad 
withers, round shoulders, elbows out ; small legs, 
feet out, called cat-footed ; thick balls, round 
barrel, round croup ; clumsy stern, set on low ; 
sickle-hammed, &c. The best cross is a handsome 
higb-mettled fox-hound for a sire, and an over- 
stanch pointer bitch for a dam ; then you will 

c 
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have plenty of foot and courage, and no false 
point. 

Wheti you bare choeeti a dbg ngre&bte to the de« 
cK;riptk>ii already giv€n^ take him inio the fields 
land ^e if he be a galkint beater^ i^ngi^g bigb^ 
ruiinitig witbiti hiiiiself^ hdt over-reacbing tior 
clambering^ his nOse up abd turned to the wind t 
endeavouribg to datch thi9 flyitlg Bcebt; making 
biscasts, twists^ and offers gc^ll&ntly ; Ifi^t hanging 
on the haunt, nor pu22litig for the ground scenti 
He must quarter bis gtound riegulariy, atid inde^ 
|3endent of his paHher ; i^^t ttiissing the dornei^ 
pf the fields. He must heithi^ sktilk, skitt^ break 
field, follow, watch, blink^ hug, labour, nor point 
at sight, nor be hard-nosed, or near-^scented ; but 
\vind his game at long distances, keep his poitits 
fast, back the isame without jealousy , crouch to 
dog, bird, and gun, to the signal of the hand, and 
the words "To-bo!" without being captious or 
capricious^ The latter tlieant his standings when 
you call, as if l&ughing, qIkI will not come* If 
you see bim chap his point, it is an excellent 
symptom ; if he mouth an^ htig hia game, it 
discovers the real zest* If a dog baa not been 
well trained, when he comeg upon the baunt, you 
will see him floiiri»b, twist, dBi»h, jump^ run at 
shot, &;c. which ^re tl)e effe^eVs of high courage, 
a»d are to be remedied by practice. 



SpRnJel^ Bhi)u}(J be flew-jawed, well bung, 
open mMzaled, r^the^r loag ^n tb^ neck, with great 
li^rty IB tib^ baolc ; very short thick le^s, a little 
b^ndy^ ¥^^11 f0fl[there^4owii ap<} through tbe balls ; 
tbiek c^t and iskin, good Wmp^red, high courage^ 
tod good sMqfcensi y^hioh ypi) naay know by 
tapying «h«n in oqW miny ^veatber, when, if they 
wiW roqgbiw^H, not cpaiipgtpheelp nor sitting 
on ^ Toots of tw^h liekiflg *wl pickjng 4hemn 
aekesy making i^dsi^ ^P*yovi:n)ay depend uppa 
tb^ir b^jng fight JP *lif bjieedf Nex^ observe if 
they quest and road their game steadily, knowing 
the toe from the heel, opening as the scent 
strengthens l not j WJpiflgv4;^shi«fo or flourishing 
oyer tb^ i^Pfldk l>y ^iol^ il^^ns t|i^ lose their 
iHt, b^at ^soijr^t^F, ;$M94 Jif^g l^^bbljng on the 
hwMi ^hm i| #Mtbf r dng pw^li ^^ ^ .distftncut 
ti^ 4re«^ ip #lMi itb»ya i«?Ste»d of packing, 
T^ PNwip^l thing t^L,^ lob^erv^d ill «iw^ing 
them, i^ 1^ k.^P tb§m ♦pm wnning outride, 
making them hunt at hand, and down to charge; 
prevent their foUp^ingr \^ throwing tbem off 
right and l^t ; babblipg imd stf^nding at bay, by^ 
running qp, aiKl flogging of drivii;^ th^fn off; 
prevent tb^r chasing h^res and rabbits, by jbhe 
wondfi •< Ware ! Flix t" . Never cha^tise a dog 
after he has comiiHtted a favU, but ^s nearly in 
the act as possible. When yo^ punish, have him 
upon a tF£^ining cprd; dp nPt loose him till he has 
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become reconciled ; if you do, he will very likely 
skulk ; therefore coil your cord upon your handy 
and keep him at heel some time, then give him 
liberty upon the cord by degrees. If you discover 
any symptoms of skulking, 8tak6 the cord, and 
and leave him a field or two ; then return, and if he 
seems cheerful, give him a reward. Let him ofi^ 
upon the cord, and when he beats freely, you 
may venture to take it off. If a dog is callous to 
the whip, with a slip-cord hold hirti up with your 
hand, till he is alarmed. You may use the whip 
at the same time. 

Some dogs are so very tender in their tempers, 
that they will not bear any punishment from the 
hand : these you must let punish themselves, by 
check collars and cross puzzles. - Not knowing 
from whence the punishment comes, they are not 
offended with you. These are for pointers and 
getters ; for spanielB, loaded collars, &c. 

For hare and rabbit shooting use the short- 
legged wire-haired beagles : they are flew-jawed, 
heavy hung, and deep mouthed : if well managed 
they will never leave trail, till their game is either 
dead, or run to ground. When you want to call 
away, endeavour to cross the trail and take them 
up, as rating them will cause them to change 
and leave trail when a hare breaks cover; which 
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they should not do, bat run the ring and bring 
her back. Always take them to and from cover 
in couples, to prevent their breaking away. 

A greyhound should be shark«jawed, prick- 
eared, a long neck, thin withers, deep shoulders, 
broad hooped back, broad loins, flat sides well 
let down, deep gaskins, straight legs, short from 
the hock to the pastern-joiht, thin feet, pointed, 
a very long fine stern, and large floating veins* 
They should not be long confined, but have 
plenty of exercise, and be fed with solid food ; as 
oatmeal and broth, very thick ; flesh bung up, so as 
they may exert themselves to reach it : the pulling 
it, gives liberty to the neck, jaws, &c. Within a 
few days of their coursing, give them each two 
or three ounces of be^ steak, fried in brandy ; 
and a little before starting give a piece of spongy 
bread, the size of an egg, with a tea spoonful of 
asafcettda dropped into it: this will comfort the 
stomach and preserve the wmd. Oflen brush 
th^m, using a little oil, particularly after every 
coarse. 
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The kennel for dogs should tre on a descent, so 
that it may dry quickly. Always, when you wash 
it, shut the dogs up in their lodging-house or 
grass court (which should be twitch grass}, till it 
is dry; as nothing will sooner give them the red 
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taint than padding upon the wet bricks. Instead 
of bricks, large flags are preferable, as tbey will 
sooner dry. Let their beds (which should be 
clean wheat straw and deal shavings) be always 
shaked morning and evening, (o prevent stench ; 
and the kennel swept out. Burn tobacco and 
sulpher once a year; shut it as close as possible^ 
to keep the smoke in, then white-wash it: this 
operation will prevent disorders. In suoimer, feed 
tliem with oatmeal boiled in water, until it be- 
comes a thick jelly: boil flesh, till it comes off 
the bones. Mix the flesh and the broth togetbeft 
when you want to feed. , In winter, you may use 
half barley-meal with the oats. When you find 
a dog eat very greedily, take him from the mess 
when you see he is well filled; and nurse the 
puny ones, by feeding with your hand, and pick- 
ing the best for them. 

The following are the sporting dogs at present 
in use : — Hounds, (including the fox-hound„ the 
stagand buckhounds) beagle, terrier»bIood-hound, 
harrier, greyhound and lurcher. — Shooting dogs 
are — the pointer, setter, spaniels, great and small, 
for land or water,— the Newfoundland dog and 
poodlCic 
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DOGS* DIET, kc. 

Dogs should have daily exercise; and, like the 
race-horse, should have several aloetic purges to 
cleanse him, previous to his taking the field* A 
judicious and nourishing course of diet is equally 
necessary; and the height of condition will gene- 
rally be apparent in the fineness of the coat* Dogs 
should have animal food once a*day, and also a 
mixture of vegetable diet. Barley or oatmeal, 
-with half fine pollard and potatoes, boiled up 
tc^ether, the pot-liquor of the kitchen being 
added, is recommended: a meal of this may be 
given by itself, or either flesh or tallow-chandler's 
greaves may be boiled with iU The dogs should 
be allowed two meals a day,, and permitted to rest 
after eating, never being set ta work immediately 
after a meal. When too nuich bound, greensy 
carrots, and parsnips, boiled with the aoup^ form a 
good scouring. Always observe that the strongest 
dogs do not deprive the weaker ones of their 
share.— -Excellent soup may be made by boiling 
sheep's trotters or sheep's heads with oatmeal or 
pollard* Wherever a numbev of dogs are kept 
together, any which appear sickly should be 
removed, to prevent contagion ; and this would 
prevent any ill effects from the distemper ia 
young dogs. 
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Dogs should be taught, whilst very young, to 
abstain from worryiiig or hunting sheep, or any 
other animals which they are not to pursue. It is 
a useful method to bring up a few lambs among 
sporting dogs, and wbd^ W4Bll^accustomed to each 
other, tbey^wiil gambol together, and the dog» 
not afterwards be inclined to pursue sheep. 

The bitch wiU breed in ber first year, but a 
valuable one should not be permitted to do so till 
full two years cf age. The f>revioiis periods of 
her heats should be strictly passed under lock aivd 
key, and none of those silly useless tricks played 
which are too commonly inAicted on the unfov^ 
tunate beast. A little nitre should be given in her 
water-^nd a dose or two of calomel or other 
purging medicine. A bitch should tiot be worked 
too late in ber pregnancyi should be well fed 
while she stickles, and puppies be ted as soon ad 
they can lap. Puppies should not be cropped Irti 
th^ fourth or' fifth week, and tlien the ears Miouid 
be cut off with a sharp purr of scissUvsi Nev«r, 
if it can be avoided, suffev the bitchy to lick the 
sore ears, as this prevents their healing. In inve^ 
terate scabs in tbe cairs^ cropping is the most 
effectual remedy. 
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TRAINING HOUNDS. 

Feeding time is generally chosen for teaching 
young hounds to answer*to their names^ and for 
enforcingother habits of obedience. The hounds 
should be called singly, and by name, to their 
meals* The hounds called should immediately 
approach you, and be taught, when touched with 
the handle of your whip or switch, to follow you 
close. A roll-call should be made of all the hounds 
in and about the kennel, several times in a week. 
Severe discipline should be kept up among the 
dogs, but no periodical or general whippings be re- 
sorted to, which are at once barbarous and useless. 
The huntsman, or feeder, should sleep within hear- 
ing of the kennel, lest the dogs should become 
disorderly and riotous in the night. 

Dogs sometimes take a particular antipathy 
against one, which they will fall on in a body : 
when symptoms of this kind appear, the d<^ 
should be removed. Bitches should be withdrawn 
on the first symptoms of their heat, and young 
unentered dogs kept separate from the pack. 
Hounds should be well kept between the seasons, 
and prevented from growing fat, by exercise : a 
good swim in a river once a week, with a long 
run after it, will be found very beneficial. Young 
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bounds should be branded on the side with the 
initials of their owner^i namQ, to prevent loss or 
dispute. Ears of young hounds should be round- 
ed at six months oMl, in cool weather, that they 
may not bleed too profoaely; but this operatioti 
should not be performed whilit tbey are unil^r 
the infltience of distemper. 

Spayifig is seldom ^tone effecftHaUy ; a very skil- 
ful person shoutd be employed ; for if the bitcin 
be not cut ckan, she will be troubled with bet 
penodicat heats, although barren. A young bitch 
may be spayed about a fortnight after her first 
concepUoii, but probably die safirat time is whilst 
she suckles. When spayed bitches do well, tbey^ 
afe amongst the best of their speoies, being firm* 
fleshed and good ruwners^ and extremely service^t 
able in a pack -wisiich hunts late in the season. 
In breeding, never put an old dog and bitch 
together ( and never bree4l from efiiher that are 
unhealthy. It is the jtidicfons cross that makea 
tlie complete pack: if you find a cross sMcceed, 
always pursue it ; if a favourite dog skirts a 
little* put him to a thorough tine hunting bitch, 
and such a cross ntay succeed. Be cautious of 
breeding in and in* Young hounds are usually 
put out to walk, or keep, till old enough to be 
admitted into the kennel ; when they return from 
this their first school, ara reconciled to the in-door 
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discipline of tint kennel, and will readily answer 
to tbetr nan^es^ it is time to couple them, in order 
to take them abroad to complete their education. 
Couple dog and bitch together as far as pjracticablei 
Young ones, which are troublesome or awkward, 
may at first be coupled with old hounds: they 
must not be coupled carelessly or loosely, or 
the young dog may slip his collar, and, being 
frightened, stray away. Collars with the owner's 
name should be put on such as it is feared may 
•tray. A few couples at a time should be taken 
out at first, and taught to follow the huntsman on 
foot; they must next be taught to follow the 
iiorse t then to run in company, without skirting . 
or skulking ; to be strictly obedient to the voice 
of the huntsman ; to beware of hunting improper 
objects ; to be stanch to the scent they are de- 
signed to be entered on; and then they are to run 
one or two trail scents, as trials. It will now be 
proper to lead the fox-hounds amongst those ani- 
mals which they should neither touch tvor notice; 
the most important of which are sheep and deer. 
A few dogs may be uncoupled among the deer 
or sheep; attendants being ready with their whips, 
shoyld vralk up and down, caressing those dogs 
whi^b are quiet, and chiding those which notice 
the sheep; threatening them with 1^ ^nack of the 
whip, and calling out perpetually, ** Ware sheep! ** 
not failing to flog those dogs severely which are 
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inattentive: this must be repeated in the most 
strict and severe manner, as often as it may be 
necessary* The fox-hound must next be taught 
not to run at the hare; and this lesson must be 
given in the field, as with the sheep. 

Young fox-hounds must be first stooped to a 
virmin or strong scent, such as the martin cat, 
badger, or fox; and when once well blooded, he 
vt^ill retain an attachment to the scent, which must, 
however, be strengthened by discipline. To make 
a trail scent, a cat should be killed and spread 
open, and dragged over the land intended for the 
run : some prefer a bunch of red herrings. Two 
or three couple of the steadiest and best nosed 
line hunting hounds should always be present at 
the training young hounds, as the example of the 
former is of great service in perfecting the young 
dogs. The old hounds should take this in turn. 
The young pack may now be entered in that part 
of the country it is intended they should hunt in 
the season, and be blooded to their proper game. 
For fox-hounds, cubs must be found in the covers, 
or bag foxes provided. They should be inured 
early to the strongest and thickest covers, where 
th^ martin cat may be found, whose scent is 
attractive to hounds; but a few couples at a time 
should Join the pack. 
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RULES FOR COURSING. 

. Have the dogs all in couples and in hand, ex<* 
cept the matobed dog^, which the fewterer or letter 
loose must have oa sUps, in the rear of the beaters. 
When a hare is found, three *' So-ho*s ! " should 
be given, to put the dogs on the alert ; then start 
the hare, give her iair law, loose the dogs, and 
attend to the course. The dog that gives the first 
turn, if there afterwards be neither cote, slip, or 
wrench, he is the winner. If one dpg gives the 
first turn, and the other dog bears the hare, the 
latter wins. A go»by, or beafing the hare, is 
equivalent to two turns. If neither dog bears the 
hare, then he that leads last to covert wins. If 
one dog turns the hare« serves himself, and turns 
her again, it is equal to axote, which is esteemed 
two turns. If all the course be equal, he that 
bears the hare wins; and if she be not jborne, the 
course is equal. If a dog has a fall in the course, 
and yet performs his part, he may challenge a 
turn more than he gave. If a dog turns the hare, 
serves himstclf, and gives several cotes, and yet in 
tbe end stands still in the field, the other dog, 
running home to the covert, shall win. If by 
misfortune a dog is rode over in a course, it is void. 
If the dog gives the first and last turns, and there 
be no other advantage, he that gave tbeJast turn 
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■wins. If there be no cotes given between a brace 
of dogs, yet one serves the other at turning, 
then he that gives the hare the most turns 'vfins ; 
and if one gives as many turns as the otfcer, then 
he that bears the hare wins. Messrs. Handicap 
and the umpires must decide ali matters of dispute 
before they leave the field. 



LOADING THE GUN. 

As a general rule, the charge may be stated at 
one third moreof shot than powder, always using 
a measure. Wild-fowl shooters, who fire at great 
lengths, use nearly equal quantities of shot and 
powder; that w to say, a heaped measure or 
bumper of shot, and a stricken one of powder. 
Over-loading with.^liot only, lessens the force of 
the point blank and effective, and renders the 
scattered shot total ly harmless. Heavy and super- 
fluous charging only produces a strong recoil. 
The proper method of killing at great distances 
is by an increase in the size of the shot, using the 
regular charge, and rather diminishing than in* 
creasing the quantity of shot.— The mostdeswaWe 
gUh for common use in the field, is two feet eight 
inches in the length of the barrel, and of a fifteen 
gauge in the calibre. A double-barrelled gun, 
two feet six in length, and of an eighteen gauge. 
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The double gun will generally weigh six pounds 
three quarters; but if the barrels be round and 
entire, they ought and generally will weigh con- 
siderably more. The single gun will weigh from 
about five pounds three quarters to six pounds, 
and will carry two drachms and a half of powder, 
and two ounces and a quarter of shot Double 
barrels may be each loaded with two drachms of 
powder, and one ounce and a half of shot. This 
proportion may be doubled for a twelve pound 
gun, tripled for one of eighteen pounds^ and so 
on in proportion to the weight of metal ; but the 
larger the barrel^ the greater care is necessary not 
to increase the proportion of 'shot 3 as the larger 
:and longer the barrel, the more powder may 
.«dhere and be wasted in chaining; . Sbot are dis* 
• tioguished in the following order:. Swan shot, 
ivhicb are the lal*gest, a very fei^ of which will 
weigh an ounce; average mould shot, sixteen 
pellets of which weigh an ounce. Next is A. 
BB. B. then Nbs. 1,2,3, 4,5,6, 7,8,9, of which 
last 970 pellets go to aii ounce; all lower than 
this may rank with dust shot. 

Mr. Hawker recommends A^ as best for wild- 
fowl shooting; though Na 1. is often used for 
that purpose, and with great effect^ when the 
shots are of a fair length : No. 7, or mixed shot, is 
iiest for general use. In shooting through thick 
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^ood, 07 for long shots^ Nos. 2 to 4 may be well 
employed* 

In charging, the powder should not be rammed 
too hardy but only pressed close, and the wadding 
placed oyer it just tight enough to keep it from 
mixing with the shot, which should not be rammed 
down with that force used by some persons, as it 
is this practice which causes a heary recoil. The 
use of ramming the shot is not to increase its 
force, but to keep it in a compact body. The 
wadding must be well fitted to the bore of the 
piece, and be carefully rammed, that it may not 
move or let out the. charge. The common rule 
is to prime first ; but when an old and rusty gun is 
used, there may be danger in adhering to this 
mode. When the gun has been much shook, in 
passing over the land, it wiU be necessary to 
examine the state of the charge and priming, 
before attempting to fire.— 'Never li^ by a gun 
charged, but draw the charge and rub the barrel, 
lock, and pan dry, and clean the touch-hole. If 
left without a case,^ the gun should have its 
muzzle corked, and the touch-hole stopped » to 
keep out dust or damp. If the barrel and lock 
are always put up dry and perfectly clean, the 
latter will not often need taking to pieces. 

Leather-cutter's roundings and old bat mak« 
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the best and safest wadding, preferable to paste* 
board. The larger the bore, the thicker should 
be the wadding. The common wadding 6f brown 
paper is the next best. The cap of the ramrod 
should be sufficiently broad to prevent the wad 
from turning in the barreU To punch wadding, 
and fit it to the bore of the gun, a block of any 
hard wood will answer* 



CLEANING GUNS. 

No gun shouM be fired moriii than twenty times 
without being thoroughly cleaned ; and when in 
the field, it is necessary, after frequent firing, to 
wipe Che inside of the barrel and pan with a piece 
(of cloth, as there is sometimes danger in using 
tow, and this should be done while the barrel is 
warm from the last discharge, and before the 
vapour condenses on the surface. The barrel, for 
cleaning, should be detached from the stocks, 
first washed with cold water, and then with hot 
water or suds, which will be found preferable- for 
iremoring the impurities: fine sand and pieces of 
soap may be put in the barrel^ and shook, up and 
down, the muzzle and touch-hole, being stopped: 
it should then be again rinced in cold water; if 
clean, the water will pass cleaf tbcoMgh; but to 
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discorer if anjr impuriti^ remain, lock into the 
muzzle with the toucb-bc^ towards the light. 
Wfaeo dean, the barrel most be rubbed thoroughly^ 
inside and out, and the outside rubbed orer wiih 
trotter oil» or neat's-foot oil clarified; this must 
be well cleaned off within twelve liours, and the 
gun be carefully kept from damp: a leathern case 
preferable to a woollen one, but even this must 
be taken off and dried occasionally in damp 
weather. 
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USE OF THE <5UN* ^ 

The first object, in acquiring the use of the gun^, 
is to get the better of any trepidation or appre* 
hensJOQ at the moment of discharge; till this \9 
done, no accuracy of aim can be hoped for. In 
order to this the learner should first shoot at a 
dead mark, and then proceed to sparrows, whicb 
in their covey and flight most resemble partridges^ 
and are for this reason to be preferred to swallows ; 
besi<k8 which; they are a mischievous bird, while 
the latter are highly useful in the destruction of 
insects,' and -they are too ^difficult an aim for a 
young beginner. In presenting the piece,, place 
the left hand near the guard almost on a level 
witfi the righl;, but a long or point>heavy piece 
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must be held with the left hand farther extended. 
In taking aim, it is best to keep both eyes open. 
In firing, the point of the gun, or sight in a right 
line from the mark upon the breach, should be 
levelled point*blank with the object; and thei^ 
the finger must instantaneously pull the trigger^ 
as on this quickness of the hand, the whole art of 
shooting depends. On alt occasions look your 
danger full in the face, and steadily at your mark^ 
Partridge shooting is generally the first sport at^ 
tempted by the young gunner, for which purpose 
one or two dogs and an experienced friend are 
quite sufficient company* Be circumspect and 
deliberate ; the dogs standing and the birds having ^ 
been sprung,^ in a moment calculate the proper 
distance at which to fire, and then cockand shoul- 
der the piece. Always aim at one particular bird» 
not firing at random at the whole covey ; and till 
well accustomed to shooting, always aim at the 
object point-blank. A bird may be permitted to 
advance from fifteen to thirty yarda from its 
springing before the gun is cocked, and the shot 
may be made from thirty-fi ve to fifty paces distant. 
Longer distances only suit skilful marksmeiH 
heavy pieces, and large shot. Experience wilt 
soon direct the sportsman to fire full a band's 
breadth before the bird» at a distance of forty 
yards, and from that to a fool:or upwards, should 
be have a long ^bot. ; . 
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SHOOTING. 

The principal thing to be observed in shooting 
flying or running, is to let the object go a fair 
distance before you take the gun up ; then thro^ 
it upon the object at full sight, and pull instantly. 
The finger being a day's march behind, is the 
principal cause of missing, as that gives liberty 
or time for Ainching. Never carry your gun with 
the object^ nor shoot before it, as it cannot get 
out in the coDipass of a point-blank shot, and it 
may turn, in which case your shot will pass it. 
If you are fond of snap-shooting, which is re- 
quisite in cock and rabbit-shooting, mind never to 
hold full upon the object at short distances. If a 
side shot, take its bead; if going from you, take 
its wing. Never shoot full at coveys; f. e. in 
amongst them, called flanking them, &;c. When 
you miss, and seem cofifldent that your sight was 
good, depend upon the fiiult being the finger not 
obeying the eye; thei^fore be not intimidated, 
but endeavour to pull quick the instant you see 
the gun cover the object ; yoti cannot be too sharp ; 
stretch your eyes wide open, and look hard. If 
you feel to flinch, take a sandwich and a glass of 
brandy; after which, stand a9 still as possible at 
least five minutes^ and thenf proceed. There are 
many directions in which y<^ur objects fly and 
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run, but none can get out in the compass of 
a point-blank shot Pheasants and woodcocks 
(being in cover) will obstruct your sight, by flying 
right before a tree, holding their heads back, to 
keep the direction; in which case you must im* 
mediately step a^ide* 
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You will know if there is game in your beat 
by use, which is, scratch ings, buskifDgs,.rftCks, and 
paths .in the fields and covers ; creeps and mo- 
aes by the side, thereof, and the hedges ; crotes 
and droppings about them ; chalking^ and mark- 
ings of woodcocks in the rides, round ponds, &c. in 
€K>ver8; muitings of snipes in marshes, meadows, 
fena, spring«heads, &c. Grouse are on the hang 
of the hills, by the bogs. When they discover 
you, the cock challenges, when they all run or take 
wing and will go a mile -in a straight direction, 
and then drop. Pheasants are found in young 
rough covers, the first fortnight; after which, 
being disturbed, they go to the high slopes, where 
the leaves being on, they save themselves for a 
while, and beat you; Early in mornings, and 
late in afternoons, you will find them roading; 
when if your jspaniels are good, not banging on 
the haunt, babbling, and plodding, but are quicH 
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in taking the road, and knowing the toe from the 
heel, you will be able to take shots at them 
before they reach the high slope. 

Birds you will find in turnips, stubbles, rough 
grounds, shady places, clovers, grass, atid par* 
ticularly in fresh broken-up woodlands: there 
being plenty of ants' eggs, these are &mous breed- 
ing grounds. In the pairing season, which is 
called their wooing' time, being tlie proper seasoD 
for training young dogs, you will find them chiefly 
in fellows^ and turnips that are left until April, 
when it is time to leave off, they then being at 
nest or nesting. In the season, when they be- 
come wild| use babbling spaniels round the fences 
by turnips, wbkb will cause them to run and 
lose each other, when they will lie fast, and 
enable you to pick them up singly. You will 
often see a whole covey take wing, and fly right 
ahead two or three fields. - Many sportsmen will 
pursue and beat very close for them^ which is 
generally in vain, as they often take a circuitous 
route, and return scudding under the hedges; 
therefore, if you are inclined to find them, return 
and beat the grounds from whence you drove 
them first Much fagging might be saved gen* 
tlemen, by the keeper's going forward and beating 
the bare grounds with a racing terrier, that has 
plenty of tongue. This mode will bring the birds^ 
into less compass. 
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Hares you will find in the standing corn, which 
they will follow, a* long as there is any ; from 
whence you should drive them with beagles, 
waiting for them at the gatesj &c. After the 
corn is cut, they go to the turnips and stubbles, 
where you wiU generally find them about two 
throws in from the «ides, €ome in the fences, 
&c In wet weather they lie on the hiJls, and in 
dry weatt^er in the rallies. In their breeding ftime 
tbey like damp grounds, as it cools thein. 

Quails you will find in the stubbles; rails in 
the standing barleys, clovers, &c.; and woodcocks 
by the sides of the rides, walls, rotten banks, a-nd 
ponds, in covers where, when you are beating 
for them, beys should be placed on trees, to 
mark ; and if you wish not to disturb the game^ 
hare some to brush, or close-mouthed dogs, which 
the game do not much mind. 
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WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 

Woodcocks are generaUy to be found, in 
the gteatest abundance, within a few miles of 
the sea coast; though they traverse the whole 
country, their haunts are near springs and coverts, 
and where the upper staple of the sail is produc- 
tive of worms. Their creepe^ in the early part of 



the season, are in hedge-rows and clumps ctftreest 
upon soft. heather, among the cover, or on the 
ipargin of ponds, and ki springy bottoms; .a.fter« 
wards in young wood, and in the skirts of woods. 
The only dogs for cock shooting are jsettens, or 
good questing spaniels; and good noses, are indis* 
pensably necessary, if the birds are not plenty. 
The cock is* not easily flushed, but conceals itself 
under the stubs, or any. cover; it is often very 
sluggish^ It w411 often, when marked, be found 
to have run considerably wide, a circumstance 
which must be allowed for. 

Woodcocks rise heavily, with a flapping of the 
wings, and in their flight, skim leisurely along the 
ground, presenting a fair mark, when, if missed^ 
they seldom fly far. But when flushed among 
tall trees, they rise with great velocity, and 
louder flapping of the wings; when they have 
risen above the height of the trees, they take their 
usual horizontal flight. This is the only difflcult 
part of cock ^hooting ; much use and quickness 
being requisite to catch an aim through the 
branches of the tree& Markers are very useful 
in woodcock shooting, who may also beat the 
covers with poles;, and when the cocks have. 
l]^n flushed, by these or the dogs, they will land 
in some ditch, fences or bank, at no great dis- 
tance. Woodcocks iahahit the woods during the 
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greater part of tbeivinter season, but are invbible 
in severe and continued frosts, excepting the few 
which find coTer near springs that never freeze. 
Woodcocks, when wounded, may be instantly 
killed by pricking them behind the pinion joint 
just under the wing, an act of charity no bene^ 
volent sportsman will delay. 



TO TAKE WOODCOCKS BY DRAW-NETS, &c. 

WoonqocKs se\^om, if ever, fly in the day- 
time, unless forced to it by man or beast, and 
then they retire into thick woods, where there 
are void spaces, covered on all sides, where they 
remain the whole day, searching for earth- 
worms under the leaves, &c When night comes, 
they go out of the wopds in quest of water, where 
they may drink, and wash their bills, which they 
have fouled by thrusting into the earth; and 
having passed the night in meadows, as soon as 
the day begins to appear, they take their flight to 
the Woods. In their flight they use shady places, 
and coast it along a great way in search of the 
tallest woods, that they may be the more con- 
cealed, and be more under cover from the wind. 
Tb^ always fly low, till they find some glade to 
go across, and love not to fly high, nor dare to 
fly among trees, because, like hares, they cannot 
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WOODCOCKS. 



see weli before them, and for which reason are 
easily taken wittt nets spread along the forest, or 
in thegUdes. Your draw-nets are very profitable- 
in sucb countries as are very woody, for you 
sometimes may take a dozen of woodcocks in 
them. 




Supposing then'tbal yourntngeofwood be about 
three hundred paces long, more or less, in some 
place towards the middle, cuta walk through it, ao 
that there may be a space of twelve yards be- 
tween tbe tree A and the tree B, as above; the place 
must be nell cleared, and without trees, bushes, 
underwood, or stones, and twejve yards square; 
then prune or cut off all tbe fcopt boughs of the 
two trees, A and B, to make way for the net l« 
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hftngf and play without being entangled. The 
next thing is, to proyid^ two strong logs of wood, 
which open br cleave at the biggest end«, as 
nnarked C and D; tie the naiddle parts fast to 
some boughs of the tree, as the letters £ and F 
direct, and let the tops hang over, as 6 and H 
represent; the next may be a little distance from 
the trees. You shoutd-always have in readiness a 
good store of pullies or buckles, made of box, 
brass, or the like, which should be about the 
bigness of a man's finger, according to the form 
designed by the second figure, and fasten one at 
each end of the perches or logs, G and H. 
Having tied on your pullies about two branches, 
marked 3, a certain cord of the thickness of one's 
little finger; then tie another knot in the said 
cord, about the distance of a hand's breadth, from 
the knot marked 4, and so let the two ends of the 
cord 5 and 6, hang down about a foot long each, 
that you may fasten them to. the pullies, which 
are at the end of the perches or logs, as represented 
by the letters I and L, close to the notches of 
the perches 6 and H. These notches serve to 
hinder the pullies from descending lower than the 
place where you would have it remain. Then 
clap into each pulley a small pack-thread; the end 
of each should reach to the foot of the trees, that 
by the help of them you may draw up two 
stronger cords into the same pullies where you 
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haog the net, and not be always forced to climb 
up into the tree ; these latter you may let always 
hang^ provided you live by honest neighbours. 
The last thing to be provided is a stand, to lie 
concealed, and wait for the coming of the wood- 
cocks: it matters not on what side it be, provided 
it be over adroit, forty or fifty feet from the middle, 
of the net, as at the place marked R. . About 
half a dozen boughs of the height of a maD, 
]Mtcfaed up together and interwoven, may asrve 
for a stand. Tou may sit upon a little haulm or 
fern, and at three or four feet distance from thence 
towards the net, force a strong stake into the 
ground, at the place marked Q; whereon fasten 
the lines of the net when it is drawn up. It is 
not necessary to make use of two puUies ; one 
only is enough on a side, as at N, and the other 
at L Tie a long pole at one of its ends, and 
the other is fastened to a tree a little above C, by 
the meaqs of a cord, which gives the pole^liberty 
to be raised up or lowered, as you would raise up 
or lower the net ; the sportsman should have one. 
cord to hold, and place himself on the side of 
the tree B, where he may not be discerned. 

When a woodcock is taken, the net must be 
let down as readily as possible, for he may by 
struggling- make his escape. The net must be 
immediately set up again, for it may happen that 
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the other woodcocks will come in and be taken i 
which you may miss, if tedious at your work. 

It often happens, that a man perceives a great 
thoroughfare of birds between some coppice or 
timber-woods, over a certain piece of ground, 
-where he wants the conveniency of a good tree, 
to oppose some other, which possibly stands 
according to his mind; but whether he wants one 
or two, if he finds the place likely, let him 
take one or two trees fit for the purpose, and plant 
them deep in the ground, that they may stand 
all weathers. 

If you would take woodcocks by nets in high 
woods, by driving them into them, your net 
must be like the rabbit-hays, but not so strong, 
and about forty yards long, and you should have 
two or three of them. Being provided with nets, 
and having the assistance of five or six persons to 
go into the wood with you (which should be at 
seven or eight years growth, for the older the 
better,) go into some part thereof, about the mid- 
dle, if it be not too large, and pitch your nets 
along as you do for rabbits, but one joining to 
tlie other, slope-wise, banging over that way 
which you design to drive the cocks; your nets 
being thus fixed, let your coiiipi^ny go to the end 
(^ the woody at about ten rods asunder, and 
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having sticks in their hands, make a noise, also 
using their voices as if they were driving cattle 
along, and go forward till you come to the place 
where the nets are set, and you will not fail to 
catch those in that part of the wood : then wbeu 
tfiat part of the wood is thus drove, turn your 
net slope-wise on the other side, and going to the 
other end, observe the aforesaid directions : yoa 
may, by this way, take thend at any time of tbe 
day with ^reat ease and pleasure* 

Such as may wish to take woodcocks in tbe 
woods, by gins, springes, and nooses, need not 
lose any time, after they have set them, but go at 
four in tbe afternoon, and tbe effect will be much 
the same : they must be provided with several 
dozens of these snares, more or less, according to 
the places in the wood where the woodcocks are* 
The^e nooses are made of good long horse-hair, 
twisted together, with a running buckle at one 
end, and a great knot at the other, which . is 
passed through the middle of a stick cleft with 
the point of a knife ; then open it, and put in 
the end of the horse-hair noose, make knots 
to keep it tight, and to hinder it from pass* 
ing through the cleft: this stick is about tbe 
thickness of one's little finger, and about a foot 
longy being sharp-pointed at one end, the better 
to fix it in the ground^ to each of which 
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&sten a noose or springe. Having bundled them 
up, you go into a coppice, that has moat leaves, 
in order to find if any woodcocks are there ; and 
ibis may be perceived by the leaves on the ground, 
which are ranged both on one side and the other 
by the woodcocks, in searching for worms under 
them, and by their dung, which is of dark grey 
colour. When you tind there are woodcocks in 
that place, then take a great round of about 
forty or fifty paces, which is represented by the 
following directions. 
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The most proper places for this purpose are 
amongst bushes and small coppices, and the 
manner thus: suppose the branches marked 
A B C D E, were so many stumps; mAe a 
small hedge-row of half a foot high, of broom, 
furee, brambles, &cr from one stump to aqother, 
leaving a gap in the middle for the woodcocki to 
psM, as at F G H I ; so that the woodcock, walk- 
ing in the wood in search of food, and finding 
this heidgo*rowi he will follow it till be comes it 
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the gap; For he will never fly, and therefore you 
should fix the string there, opened in a round 
form, and laid upon the flat ground, supported 
onty by some leaves ; and the woodcock, entering 
the gap, can scarcely avoid being taken by the 
legs. The form of the extended snares are repre* 
sented in the foregoing plate. 

If in walking in the woods you should find 
nooses, and the like, that are set five or six inches 
above the ground, such as are denoted by the 
letters F and G, it is a sign partridges frequent 
that place, and that persons come to take them. 
There are those who. make little hedge-rows of 
diflerent lengths, and in different numbers, as 
they think fit, according to the game they suppose 
the place may afford. 

It has l)een observed that woodcocks, in the 
night-time, frequent springs and the like places, 
because they do not freeze ; and those persons 
-who make it their business to catch them, will 
not fbrget in the morning to walk along the sides 
of rivulets, springs, marshes, and ditches, that 
are under the covert of woods, in order to find 
out whether any woodcocks bad been there the 
night before ; for they will not fail to return thither, 
if they have been once there before, and thereibre 
snares should be laid for them, as follows. 
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Suppoac' the oUoDfi; iquare, denoted by tbe 
letter H« should be a ditch full of water, fre* 
queoted bj woodcocks, and that ita hank shouM 
be that side repreBented by the figures S, 3, 4. 

Stop all other places, hy which the woodcocks ' 
can come at the bank of the ditch, from 9 X as 
fkr as A Z, with broom and the like things, and 
OD the fairest bank make a small hedge, 3, Y, P, 
% M, N; about five or sir inches, and about half 
a foot distant from, the water; but in this hAge 
leave gaps at the- distance of about fire or aix^ 
feet from each other, more or less, according tO' 
the extent of the place. These passes are denoted 
by the letters P, 3, M, N, where the anarea or 
springes are laid. Those who follow this sporty 
fix at the edge of tbe gap, five inches high, and 
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not 80 thick as a man's little finger, and within 
half a foot of the other side of the pass, a small 
bow, two or three fingers high, which forms, as it 
were^ a ifound gate or door facing the stick A. 

Then have a small wooden flat crochet, seven 
or eight inches long, with a notch in it» near 
the end R, which is put into the stick A, and 
the other end passes under the bow; also take 
a switch of hazel, or some other wood, which being 
folded will grow straight of itself; this rod, 
which is a finger thick, and about three feet long, 
is fixed in the small hedge; tie to the end V a 
packthread, half a foot long, to the end of which 
fasten a horse-hair snare or sfmnge, with a small 
stick cut at both ends, and made like a wedge 
to cleave wood with : the reject must be folded 
and pass the letter P underneath the bow, 
and doing the same also by the end of the small 
stick ; fasten it under the edge S of the bow, and 
raising the bird trap or snare, fix the other end 
of the stick in the notch R, by which means 
the tnachine will be kept tight, then extend the 
snare P, into a round, or over thc^rap; but it 
must be so pliant, that as soon as th^[woodcock 
passes through, and sets his foot upoirthe trap, 
the reject will immediately unbend, and catch him 
by the leg. 
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Others fasten a small circle to the trap, that the 
woodcock may have more room for bis feet, and 
so make the reject of use to you, and catch him : 
for it may happen, that, as he crosses the gap, he 
does not pass over it 

This second device, with the circle, is repre- 
sented by the letter K. 



TO TAKE WOODCOCKS WITH BIRDLIME, &c. 

WooDCOGKsand snipes are difficult to discover, 
they lying ck>se, aitf^ot VesortiAg much together, 
especially in the day-time. 

The custom of the woodcock is usually to lie 
on banks by hedges und ditches against the sun ; 
snd you may take notice, that, on a day after a 
moon-shiny night, they will suffer you to come 
better to find them than after a dark night, and 
for this reason; because they can see to feed in 
tnoon-shinyyiights, and will not be so still and 
xratchful aii^hen taking their rest. 

The snipes naturally lie by the sides of rivers, 
\Vhen all plashes are frozen, and always with their 
heads up or down the stream, and not across ih' 
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In order to find them out, a person must be expert 
in the knowledge of their colours. • 

In order to take woodcocks, &c. with bird- 
lime» you must provide yourself with sixty or 
seventy twigs, which you must dawb with bird- 
lime neatly and smoothly ; and having found their 
haunts, which you may discover by their dung, 
generally in low plashy places, and such as have 
plenty of weeds, and are not frozen in frosty wea* 
tber ; at such places are the twigs to be set, more 
or less, as you think fit, at about a yard distance 
one from the other, setting them so as to stand 
sloping, in various ways ; and if you design to 
see sport, you must be concealed. If there be any 
other open place near to that where you have set 
your twigs, beat them up, or else set twigs there 
too. 

1 ■ , 

PHEASANT SHOOTING. 

Pheasants lie upon com and stubbles, as k»g 
as any food is to be found, and in the neigh* 
bouring coverts or bedge^rows, where they may 
be seen morning and evening at feeding time. 
Pheasants resort much to the sea shore, being 
fond of salt, and frequent marsh land, if there is 
proper cover for them. Such situations are pecu* 
l^irly fitted for preserves, if there is a supply of 
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V90od within a moderate distance. Alder, willoinr, 

and other aquatics, in springy or marshy soils^ is 

a good harbour for them. In winter they roost 

in the middle branches of the oak. Their food, 

in this season, is haw-thorn berries, insects, and 

reptiles, or they will even feed on carrion. The 

dogs for wood shooting of pheasants, are the 

purest bred and 'Strongest formed spaniels, such 

as are inot afraid of the thickest and most thorny 

covers* In extensive woods the team of spaniels 

cannot be too numerous or full of tongue. 

Pheasants and red-legged partridges, which are 

two of three years old, will run till they may 

&irly be said to be coursed or hunted by the dogs, 

as if they were aware of the gun, should they 

spring; 

For pheasant shooting you must not be too late 
in the morning. He who is ambitious of becoming 
a crack pheasant shooter, must not have too 
tender a regard for either his skin or clothes. 



VARIOUS WAYS OF TAKING PHEASANTS. 

PHEASAKTa are taken with nets in crowing* 
time, which is about the end at February, and in 
March, before they begin to breed. It is done 
either generally or particularly ; the first is, when 

F 
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the whole eye, viz. the old cock and hen, with 
all their young ones, or pouts, as they flock or 
run together in thick woods or coppices, are 
taken; or particularly, when none but the old, 
and such of the young as are of an age fit for 
coupling, are taken ; so that you cannot have afiy 
assurance with your nets to strike at more than 
one or two at a time ; for the pheasant is of a 
melancholy or sullen disposition, and when once 
they have coupled, do not accompany in flocks, 
as other birds. 

In order to take pheasants with ease, you must 
be acquainted with their haunts and usual breed- 
ing places, which are in young,^ thick, and well- 
grown coppices, free from the annoyance of cattle 
or pathways; for they being of a very timorous 
nature, do not abide or breed in open or plain 
fields, nor under the covert of corn fields, or low 
shrubby bushes. 

Having found their haunts, next you are to find 
their eye or brood ; and here you are to observe, 
that pheasants come out of the woods and coverts 
thrice daily, to feed in fresh pastures, green 
wheat, or other grain, about sun-rising, at noon, 
and a little before sun-set. The course to be fol- 
lowed, is to go to that side of the wood where 
you suppose they make their sallies, and watch 
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the places where they come out; or by searching 
their haunts; for you may see the young pouts; 
in that season, flock and run together after the 
hen like chickens. Again, if you go to their 
haunts early iu the morning, or late in the even* 
ing« you^will hear the old cock and hen call their 
young ones, and the young opes answer them, 
and accordingly direct your path as pear as you 
can to the place where they are» then lie down as 
close as possible, that you may not be discerned ; 
observe how they lodge together, the better to 
know how to pitch your nets with advantage, 
both o£ wind, weather,, and place; and take care 
that all be done as silently as possible, otherwise 
they will betake themselves to their legs, and not 
to their wings, unless forced to- it by a close 
pursuit. 

But the most certain way to find them out, is^ 
to have an artificial pkeasant-call, wherein a per- 
son should be very expert in the imitation of 
their notes, and the time when, and to vvhat 
purpose they use them ; which calls are much the 
same as hens use ia clucking their chickens. 

The chief time for using the calljs in the 
mormog early, or about sun-set, at which time 
they seek their food, and then the note must be 
to call them to feed ; but though these are the 
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best times, yet the call must be used at other 
times, only altering tbe notes for calling tbem 
together. 

Having the perfect use of tbe call, the know^ 
ledge of their haunts, and the times to take them^ 
choose some private place not to be discovei^, 
and. then call at first very softly, lest any should 
be lodged very near you, and be frightened at 
your loud note; but if nothing replies, then raise 
your note higher and higher till it be extended to 
the utmost compass, and if any be within bear- 
ing they will answer in as loud a note as yours, 
provided it be tunable, or else all will be spoiled. 

As soon as the pheasant answers, if it be at a 
good distance, creep nearer and nearer, still 
calling, but not so loud, and as you advance 
nearer, so will the pheasant to you, nio that you 
will come in sight of her, either on the ground or 
at perch, always imitating her in her true note; 
then cease calling, and spread your net between 
the pheasant and yourself, in the most convenient 
place you can find, making one end of the net fast 
to the ground, and holding the other in your hand 
by a long line, so that when any thing strains it, 
yoa may pull the net close together; which done, 
call again, and as soon as you perceive the pheasant 
come under your net^ rise up and show yourself. 
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upon which, being frightened, she will spring, 
and so become entangled in the net,. 

In case many pheasants answer the call, and 
that from several parts of the wood, keep your 
first station; and as you hear them make towards 
you, so get your nets- ready, spreading them con- 
veniently about youv viz. one pair of nets on one 
side and another on the otbeiv lying close without 
any noise, only of your call, till you have allured 
tbem under your nets, and then ' stand up to 
frighten them as before directed,, that they may^ 
be entangled*. 

Another way to take pheasants, which is 
i;eckoned better than the fornier, is, to be provided^ 
With a live cock, which must be tied down to 
your net, who by hia- crowing, will draw others 
hi. You must lie concealed in some busli or 
secret places and' when you see any pheasant 
comes to your net, then draw your line,, and the 
net will fall on it and. take it. 

To take pheasants by snares^ when you have- 
found their passage out of the wood to their 
usual places of feeding, there plant a* little stake, 
with a couple of snares of horse-hair^, one to lie 
flat on the ground for their feet, and the other 
about the height of their4head,. to take them by 
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the n^k; and in cise there should be more 
passes than one, you must do the like io every one' 
of them ; then take a circle, and when you are 
in a direct line with the pheasant and the snare 
that you h^ve fitted, make a gentle noise to 
frighten them. They are also taken by wires iti 
the creeps and rides in covers, and in wheats 
where they are bred at harvest time, and near 
their perching trees in coven 

If by their dunging and scraping you perceive 
that they frequent any place, you may then make 
use of such hedge-rows as are directed to take 
fowl with lines and bird-lime, only plant your 
running lines from them, of a convenient height, 
and still place one to lie flat to entangle their legs. 



BREEDING PHEASANTS. 

Let your pheasantiy be well constructed with 
perches, hiding places made with reeds tied round 
stakes put up along the centre, and boxes round 
the sides. Your stock may be five or six hens to 
one cock ; they will drop their eggs promiscu* 
ously, which must be gathered every day, and 
put into wheat, small ends downwards, till you 
have got a sufficient quantity for a clutch or set* 
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atg, which may be from seventeen to nineteen. 
If yon want to send them any distance^ they 
must be packed in wool. The silk hens are the 
best for the act of incubation^ the beat of the 
common hens being apt to shell^bake the birds in 
the eggs. When it so happens^ put them into 
water rather more than Inkewa^m, which will 
relieve them ; you will knOw when it takes place, 
by the eggs moving. When hatched^ their first feed 
should be the eggs of ants, fresh curds, arid bread, 
with a small portion of chick«weed, groundsel, 
or lettuce, cut fine : all these mixed nicely. It 
will be some days before they will eat grain ; till 
then give them but very little waten Be sure to 
cover the train of your frame before the dew falls, 
and not to uncover it till it is quite off in the 
morning ; that kind of humidity being very hurt* 
ful. Remove your frame every other morning, 
first sweeping the dew off the grass where you 
intend to set it : here should be plenty of Dutch 
Clover. Feed often, always beginning at day- 
break. When they will eat grain freely, the other 
food may be gradually left off. After a month, 
you may let them have constant water, and 
plenty of cabbages. If the weather proves cold, 
give them white peas, or small tick beans. Let 
them always have plenty of sand laid in small 
heaps ; this will rid them of lice, and keep them 
very clean. They will have the pip, which is a 
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seale on the end of the tongue ; which being re^ 
moved, apply garlick and tar mixed. Next follow* 
the snickups,. which is a sore upon the rump;, 
break it, and nip the virus out, and apply freah 
butter. They must now be separated, each put 
into; a box by itself r for if they are left together, 
they will pick the sores and draw each- other's 
entrails out There must be something soft over 
tiieir heads- in the boxes, or by jumping, they-' 
will hur4; themselves: coarse sacking is proper.. 
After they are well, it is better to turn, them into- 
the cover you intend them for,, where should: be. 
hiding-placea made for them, with stakes driven 
down lined with' reeds or straw. Wheat sheaves- 
are best, tied at the top and the tails^ spread^ 
open;, onto which they will hop^ and pick the 
wheat out These should be near their lodges,, 
and well stored with different kinds of grain,, 
plenty of buck-wheat^ white peas, and tick beam*. 
Let plenty of white clover be sown in the pasture 
grounds which they, frequent*. When y6u ga 
to feed them,, always use a whistle,. which they, 
will come to freely. The same process will do 
for partridges, only you should have the Bantam, 
or Spanish.hens for sitting.. 
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jRESORTS OF PARTRIDGES. 

PMtVRiDG<8 being naturally a cowardly, fear- 
fulf simple bird, are easily deceived orbegdiled 
with any device whatever, by train-bait, engine,. 
caU, fitale, or other enticement. 

The places they delight in most, are com fields, 
especially whilst the corn grows, for under that 
cover thqr shelter themselves and breed : neither 
are those places unfrequented by them when the 
com is cut down, by reason of the grain- tbe]r 
find, especially in wheat stubbles, the height 
of which they d^tght in, as it serves to shelter 
them. When the wheat-«tubble is much trodden,^ 
they bdake themselves to the barley-stubble, 
prorvided it be fresh and untrodden ; and they will 
hide both themselves and covies in the furrows 
amongst the clods, brambles, and long grass. 

After the winter-season is come, and the stub- 
ble-fields are ploughed up, then they resort into 
the upland meadows, and lodge in the dead grass, 
or under hedges, amongst mole-hills, or under the 
roots of trees : sometimes they resort to coppices 
and underwoods, especially if any com*fields are 
near, or where broom, brakes, fera^ &c. grows. 
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In harvest time» when every field is full of men 
and cattle, then in the day-time you will find them 
in the fallow fields, which* are next adjoining to 
the corn-fields, where they lie lurking till evenings 
and then they feed among the sheaves of corn ; 
as also early in the morning. 

When you know their haunts, according to the 
situation of the country and season of the year, 
your next care must be to find them out in their 
haunts, which is done several ways. Some do it 
by the eye only ; and this art can never be taught, 
but learned by frequent experience, distinguishing 
thei^by the colour of the partridge from the colour 
of the earth, and how, and in what manner they 
lodge and couch together; for which you may 
come hear enough to them, they being a very lazy 
bird, and so unwilling tatake the wing, that you 
may almost set your foot upon them before they 
will stir, provided you do not stand and gaze on 
tbem> but are in continual motion, otherwise they 
will spring up and be gone. 

Another way to discover them, i& by going to 
their haunts very early in the morning, or at the 
close of the evening, which is called the jucking-i 
time, and there listen for the calling of the cock 
partridge, which is very loud and earnest;, and 
after some few calls the hen will answer ; and by 
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this means they meet together, which you may 
know by their chattering one with another: upon 
hearing of which take your range about them, 
drawing nearer and nearer to the place you heard 
them juck in; then cast your eye towards the 
furrows of the land, and there you will soon find 
where the covey lies. 

The best, surest, and easiest way for finding of 
partridges, is by the call, having first learned the 
true and natural notes of the partridge, knowing 
how to tune every note to its proper key, applying 
them to their due times and seasons. 

Being perfect herein, either mornings or even- 
ings, (all other times being improper,) go to 
their haunts, and having conveyed yourself in 
some secret place where you may see and not be 
seen, listen awhile if you can hear the partridges 
call ; if you do, answer them again in the same 
notes ; and as they change or double their notes, 
so must you in like manner : thus continue doing 
till they draw nearer and nearer to you. Having 
them in your view, lay yourself on your back 
and lie without motion, as if you were dead, by 
which means you may count their whole number. 
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shooung partridges, 

« 

NfiVEB follow . covies which will not lie» but 
rise on a slight alarm^ and fly straight forward.to 
a considerable distance ; but patiently wait the 
return of the covies, which will generally^ by a 
circular flighty return to the place from whence 
they were at first flushed. Some drive the fences 
and coverts with noisy spaniels. Leave no part of 
the ground untried, as when covies are separated 
and the birds frightened, and driven about, thejf 
may lie in places not at all suspected, and some- 
times so close, as almost to be trodden upon. 

When game is scarce, the sportsman must 
make extensive circles, and observe great silence 
and circumspection : some keep spaniels detached, 
sending them forward with a keeper, to hunt all 
the turnips and other likely haunts. 

In throwing off young dogs, it may be necessary 
to give them the wind, which they will afterwards 
instinctively keep. Shooting dogs should, as much 
as possible, be brought to attend to signals by the 
hand; and though under good command, they 
may be allowed a pretty extensive range, yet all 
should be kept as much as possible within sight, 
and young ones ever within hearing. 
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The wounded partridge may be instantly killed, 
by a slight knock on the back of the head, against 
the gun-stock. 

For taking of partridges, a singular method 
has been adopted by some poachers, viz. to pro« 
vide a setting-dog; upon the head of which they 
fix a lantern^ for the purpose of his ranging the 
field in the night : on his stopping, the poachers 
know where the partridges lie, and draw the net 
up to him accordingly. The gamekeepers of the 
Earl of Carlisle, some time since, being on 
their nightly perambulations, were not a little 
astonished and alarmed, at seeing a light traversing 
a field in a very singular manner ; they prepared 
their guns accordingly, and in a short time the 
light made a sudden stop, when three or four men, 
whom they had not descried, making their appear- 
ance, they were secured in the act of drawing a 
large net up to the light, upon the head of the 
setter, as before mentioned. 



TAKING PARTRIDGES WITH NETS. 

The nets for taking of partridges must be every 
way like your pheasant nets, both for length and 
breadth, except that the meshes must be smaller, 
being made of the same thready and died of the 
tame colour. o 
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TAKING PARTRIDGES WITH BIRD-LIME. 

Get the fairest and largest wheat-straws you 
can, and cut them off between knot and knot, and 
lime them with the strongest lime. Then go to 
the haunts of partridges, and call ; if you are an- 
swered, prick your limed straws at some distance 
from you, in many cross-rows and ranks; cross 
tlie lands and furrows, taking in two or three lands 
at least; then lie close and call again, not ceasing 
till you have drawn them towards you, so that 
they be intercepted by the way, by your limed 
straws, which they no sooner touch than they 
will be ensnared; and as they run together like a 
brood of chickens, they will so besmear and daub 
each other, that very few will escape. 

This way of taking partridges is only to be used 
in stubble fields, from August till Christmas: but 
if you wish to take them in woo<ls, pastures, or 
meadows, then you must lime rods, as mentioned 
for pheasants, and stick them iu the ground after 
the same manner. 



SNIPE SHOOTING. 

Snipes are distinguished as the common, the 
jack, and the great snipe; snipe shooting is com- 
monly performed without a dog, or with a well- 
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seasoned pointer. In the winter season snipes 

frequent low aiid m^ist grodhd, and shelter in 

rushy bottoms. In summer they are found in 

hilly or moor-land districts. When disturbed as 

flushed in breeding time, the cock snipe practises 

▼arious manoeuvres. He ascends to a vast height 

very rapidly, making a bleating noise. After 

poising himself awhile on his wings, he feUswith 

equal rapidity, whistling, and making a drumming 

noise, either by the flapping of his wings or with 

fais voice. Snipe shooting affords the greatest 

trial of the marksman's skill. In their walks you 

nay sometimes flush them nearly under your feet: 

then remain perfectly still till they have done 

twisting in their flight, as they may perhaps give 

you an opportunity of iSring while describing the 

semh-circle ; but if you present in haste, you cannot 

bring the gun up to a proper ainu If they rise 

at a moderate distance, dowti with them befbre 

they begin their evolutions; 'when they cross, fire 

well forward. Snipes lie best.in windy weather^ 

and when flushed present a good mark by hanging* 

against the wind. Endeavour to get to windward 

of them, and to catch a cross shot, thus you wilt 

not be so much embarrassed by their zigzag flight. 

Snipes are to be found in bottoms not frozen. 

First go silently down wind, and beat up the 

wilder ones; then send an old pointer up wiod^ 

to find those which lie closer 

G 2 
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WILD-FOWL SHOOTING. 

The birds roost commonly sought are th^ 
duck and mallard, dun-birds, easterling, widgeon 
and teaU with the coot, which, though held in 
no estimation, from its being so very plentiful, is, 
however, when stuffed and dressed like ducks, 
very little, if any, inferior to them. Wild-fowl 
shooting is sometimes practiced by night, during 
the utmost severity of the winter. Shots, even 
in the day-time, may be obtained by concealment 
and careful watching; but, in general^ flight time, 
or soon after twilight, is the season for this 
sport, which may be pursued from that time as 
long as the resolution of the shooter can hold 
out against the cold and fatigue* Warm clothing 
and double woollen stockings must be provided ; 
and water-proof boots are indispensable ; a fur or 
skin cap mast be worn, as the wild-fowl are always 
alarmed at the sight of a hat The gun must be 
of as great length and weight of metal as the 
gunner can manage. He who would shoot wild- 
fowl only a few hours after flight time, roust 
acquire the faculty of shooting by the ear, ami 
this be will soon obtain by practice. He must 
direct his aim by the noise of their wings. The 
dog proper for the shore is the roughest and most 
hardy spaniel, whose business is to bring the fowl 
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\i^ben shot He sbould be accommodated with a 
AVarm and dry lodging, on his return home. A 
stake forked at top, sometimes called a bumper* 
should be provided, this is to be driven into the 
earth as a support frop which to fire the long and 
heavy duck gun : though it is more pleasant on 
shore to fire with a barrel not exceeding four feet, 
and of considerable substance and bore, which a 
strong arm may.easily manage; this, with Bristol 
patent-shot will kill at a distance of, from a 
hundred to a hundred and twenty yards. . The 
beginning of a thaw, or a frost with snow and 
sieet, are the most favorable times for this diver- 
sion. The shooter must choose some place of 
concealment, and shift his standing aa occassion 
may require. When a flat or punt is employed, 
jou may pass along the creeks which divide the 
marshes, and by silence ajid caution get within 
Teach of the fowl in their feeding places, if the 
game is plentiful several dogs should beemplpyed, 
and a supply of guns should be provided, ready 
loaded, besides a great gun, whichmay be.fixed 
on a stancheon in. the punt: great cane m^ust be 
taken not to overload the boaL In shooting wild- 
fowl it is necessary to . fire well before the bird, 
taking an aim two oY three feet above, them, 
b^ing directed by practice and. existing circum- 
stances. Tu.bs are sometimes sunk in. the earth 
by fowlers, or recpsses dug in the sides of hills 

G 3 
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fit>m which td fife; biu th^ beit plan for n pro- 
pHetor ift to run up 8tnall nhed^, near the tnoBt 
frequented places; and here a swivel tnay be 
fixed* 



GROUSE SHOOTlNiG. 

Thb Scotch and Welch ntountaina ar6 the 
principal placed for grouse shooting. Red grouse 
are plentiful in the moor-lands of Derbysbit^, 
Lancashire, Cumberland, and Yorkshire* They 
do not now come further than Staffordshire* A 
hardy and deep-flewed setter is ht preferable to 
the pointer for grouifte shooting. Half a day is 
quite long enough for the stoutest dog to b^ 
employed in .this labour, at the end of which he 
should be relieved. In this way a brace or t^o 
of dogs may be fully employed, being kept in 
relay. The shooter should wear the lightest pos«> 
sible dre^s, over a flannel shirt and drawers, 
having his legs and feet well defended. Grouse 
can only be killed, at least in any numbers, in 
fine weather^ and from about eight o'dock in the 
morning till y6u are weary. When the season is 
far advanced, g^u^ will only be irom ten or 
eleven tiH two, and theft large shot and the largest 
piece you can carry are Mcedsary. If two or 
more shooters are ib compMy» ofte should make 
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an €xtett8tTe eircle to head and stop them, another 
Temainiiig behind to drive them, as the bird runs 
hvadreds of yards forward* The general method 
it to aim to kill the old cock, which runs cackling 
away in order to divert you from the brood, th^n 
the pack will lie still till you may almost knock 
them on the head with your gun. To find muir 
game at the beginning of the season, take as 
many pointers or setters as you can hunt steadily 
together. To kill them when found, and marked 
down, take up all but one stanch dog. When 
grouse are wild, a perforated bullet fired among 
them will sometimes cause them to drop and lie 
very close. The bullet must be perforated with 
two holes intersecting each other in the centre. 
The whizzing of the bail in the air, frightens the 
birds. Care must be taken to give sufficient 
elevation to the ball to prevent danger. 



DOTTEREL SHOOTING. 

The stories th&t have been propagated of this 
game being taken by the shooter stretching out 
an arm, or holding out a leg^ which induces the 
birds to make a correspondent motion with their 
wings or l^s, are founded only in fable, for no 
inch circumstance ever took place. Naturally 
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these birds are very shy and fly off on any approach 
to them: but the sportsmen who are the most 
successful with them, spring the whole trip^ior 
Govey purposely, once or twice, and then ride 
round them, which makes them all huddle together 
into a small compass. When thus induced to 
run together, the whole may be fired at« and ten 
Of twelve are often killed at a shot : firing at a 
single bird would be considered as a mere waste 
of powder* Epicures consider the dotterel as 
amongst the greatest dainties. 



BIRDS IN GENERAL. 

There are various ways of taking birds: one 
of which is in the night, with a low-bell, hand- 
net, and light; a sport used in plain and campaign 
countries; also in stubble fields, especially those 
of wheat, from the middle of October to the end 
of March ; and that after the following manner : — 
about nine o'clock at night, when the air is mild, 
and the moon does not shine, take your low-bell, 
which must be of a deep and hollow sound, and of 
a size that a man may carry it conveniently with 
one hand ; which toll in the manner of a sheep, 
while it feeds. You must also have a box, much 
like a lar^e lantern, about a foot and a half square, 
big enough for two or three great lights to be set 
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in it Let the box be lined with tin, one side open, 
to cast forth the light : fix this box to your breast 
and the light will be cast a greatdistance betbreyou, 
▼eiy broad, whereby you may sec any thing that 
is on the ground, within the compass of the light, 
and consequently the birds that roost on the 
ground* 

Then, for teking them, have two men with you, 
one on each side, but a little after you, that they 
may not be within the reflection of the light that 
the lantern or box casts forth ; and eacb of them 
must be provided with a hand-net of about three 
or four feet square, which must be fixed to a long 
stick, to carry in their hands : so that when either 
of them sees a bird on his side, he must lay his 
net over themi and so take them up, making as 
little noise as possible; and they must not be over 
hasty in running to take them up; but let him 
that carries the light and low-bell be the foremost, 
for fear of raising others, which their coming into 
the limits of the light may occasion; for all is 
dark, except where the light casts its reflection* 

It is to be observed, that the sound of the low- 
betl causes the birds to lie close, and not dare to 
stir, while you put your nets over them ; and the 
light is so terrible to them that it amazes them ; 
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but you mu8t be quite silent, lest you should raise 
tbem. 

If you wish to practise this sport by yourself^ 
then carry the low-bell in one haod, as before 
directed, andio the other a hand-net, about two 
feet broad and three feet long, with a handle to 
it ; which is to lay upon them as you spy them ; 
some like this way better than the former* . 

Some, instead of fixing the light to the breast^ 
as aforesaid, tie the low-bell tp the girdle, by at 
string which hangs to the knees, when their 
motion causes the bell to strike ; they then cariy 
the light in the hand, extending the arm before 
them ; but the laatern or box must not be so large 
as that which is fixed to the breast. 

Another way of taking small birds is by bat- 
fowling; the same being likewise a mght exercise i 
by which you may take ail sorts of birds, both 
great and small, that roost not only on the ground, 
but on shrubs, bushes, hawthorn trees, and tb^ 
like places. 

The depth of winter is the best season for thisi 
sport; and the darker the night, and colder the 
weather, so much the better. 
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As to the manner of bat-fowling, it tnay be 
used with nets or without; if without, suppose 
your company be twelve, let one third part carry 
poles, to which littles bundles of dry hay or 
straw, dipped in pitch, rosin, or the like, that 
will blaze, must be bound at top: another third 
part of the company must attend at the said fires, 
with long poles, rough and bushy at the upper 
end, to knock down the birds that fly about the 
lights : another third part must have poles to beat 
Ihe bushes, and other places, to cause the birds 
to fly about the lights ; which they will do as if 
amazed, not departing from them ; so that they 
may be knocked down/ And thus you may ^pend 
«s much of the night as is dark^ and find >good 
iliversion^ 

It will be proper for one of the company to 
carry a candle or lantern, that in case all the lights 
are extinguished, they may be kindled at pleasure ; 
and be sure to observe the greatest silence imagi- 
nable, especially till the lights are kindled. 

Another way, with nets, is performed thus : 
liet two or three go with lanterns and candles 
lighted, extended in one of their hands, such 
as before described to carry in your hand, when 
using the low-bell ; and in the other hand, small 
nets^ like a racket, but less, must be fixed at the 
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end of a long pole, to beat down the birds as they" 
sit at roost : which being surprised with the great 
blazing light, will not stir until they are knocked 
down. A cross-bow, forthiskind of sport, isTery 
useful, to shoot them as they sit 

Some take great and small fowl by night, with 
a long trammel-net, which is much like the net 
used for the low-bell, both for shape, bigness, 
and mesh. This net is to be spread upon the 
ground, and let the nether or further end thereof^ 
being plumbed with small plummets of lead, Ke 
close on the ground ; and then, at the two foremost 
ends only, being borne up by men, trail it along 
the ground; not suffering that end which is 
borne up, to come near the earth by at least a yard. 
At each end of the net must be carried great 
blazing lights of fire, as before described; and 
by the lights some men must be stationed, with 
long poles to raise up the birds as they go, and 
as they rise under the nets to take them: yOu 
may in this manner go over a whole corn-field, 
which will yield both pleasure and profit. 

There are various ways of taking small birds, 
when the ground is covered with snow; as in 
the following instance: pitch upon a place ip 
your yard or garden, from which you may see 
the birds about twenty or thirty paces from a 
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"iimidow XMT. 4oor, from whence the birds 'Cannot 
«ee you^ that they may not be frightened ; ckar 
this place of the snow^ to tlie breadth of six or 
seven feet, -and of the same length, so as to 
ibnn ' a square, as represented in the following; 
pbUie. 
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By the lines, O, P, Q, R, place a wooden table, 
or door, in the middle, as at A, to which you 
must hav^ fastened before, at the sides B, C, D, 
£, some small pieces of pipe-staves, about six 
inches long, and an inch broad; but before you 
nail them on, make a hole, exceeding the thick« 
ness of the nail, that it may turn loosely upon 
it 



You are to place under the four ends which 
are not nailed, four pieces of tile, or slate, to 
hinder them from penetrating into the ground, as 
you may see at F and 6, in such ^ manner that 

H 
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the table may not be fixed, but with the leafitjog 
fall down. 

You must make a small notch, or little Atagr^ 
in the end of the table, at the place H, in order 
to put into it the end of the staff marked I, which 
should be seven inches long, and one broad; 
the other end should rest upon a piece of tile, 
or slate; so that the door, or table thereon, would 
be ready to fall towards the bouse, were it not 
sustained by the piece of wood, which is bored 
towards the middle, in order to put in am) fasten 
the end of a small cord, the other end of which 
is conveyed U> the window jor door, M, N, de» 
signed for this purpose 

This done, put some straw upon the table, to 
cover it with some corn underneath it, and % 
little about it. As soon as the birds see the 
earth free from snow, and covered with straw, 
they will fly thither; and wheq they have eaten up 
the corn about the table, they will also proceed 
to fee4 upon that under it. Yo\^ must from time 
to time peep through some hole in the door, or 
leave it a little open, and when you find the birds 
have got under the machine, pull the cord M, 
which will pluck jout the stick I, and the table 
will fall upon the birds, which you must presently 
seize and set your machine as before. 
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-If the taMe h not heaiy CDOUgh of itself to 
.&11 readily, lay something upon it to increase its 
.weight, that may not be the means of frightening 
the birds. 

Small birds may be taken in the night-time, 
-with nets and si^es: they retire in the winter 
. time into coppice*, hedges, and bushes, to shelter 
ithemselven frtHU tbe aerere cold and winds, which 
incommode tfaem. The net made use of for this 
-purpose is .that which the French call a carralet, 
as under. 




Take two poles, let them be straight and light; 
ten or twelve feet long; that the net may be lifted 
tip high enough to enable you to take the birds : 
tie the net to these two poles, bf^aning with the 
two comers at the two small ends; tie the other 
two comers as far as you can towards the two 
thick ends of the poles; fasten packthreads all 
■long at both the sides, or two or three places, to 
each. There must be three persons employed, 
one to carry the net, another to carry the light, 
and a third a long pole. 
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As soon in the night as you have got to the 
place whither you think the birds are retired^ 
and having found a fair bush, or. kind of thicket, 
the net must be unfolded, and pitched the height 
of the bush. It must be so ordered, that the net 
be placed between the wind and the birds; for it 
is the nature of all birds to roost with their 
breasts against the wind. The person with 
the lighted torch must stand behind the middle 
of the net, and the third must beat the bushes, 
on the other side of the bedge^ and drive the 
birds towards the light. 

In great timber woods, under which holly* 
bushes grow, birds usually roost; and there good 
store of game is to be met with. 

By this way twenty or thirty dozen of birds 
have been taken in one night 

This sport is so much the better when the 
weather is cold and dark. 



MRDBIN GEXBRAL. 
TO TAKE BIRDS WITH BIRD LIME. 




Pitch upon a place in a piece of ground, 
early io the morning, remote from tall trees; and 
hedge, or stick in the ground, three or four 
branches of coppice-wood, represented in the cut 
as A, B, T, five or six feet high; and so inter- 
mingle the tops of them, that they may keep 
dose and firm like a hedge. Take two or three 
boughs of blackthorn, as C, D, let them be thick 
and close, and place them on the top of the 
coppic:e branches, where you must make them 
stick &8t; provide yourself with four or five dozen 
of small lime-twigs, nine or ten inches long, and 
as slender as can be got; glue them all along, 
within two inches of the thick end, which must 
becleft with a knife; place tfaem there, and upoo 
the hedge, and let them be kept up by placing 
the cleft end slightly upon the point of the tboms. 
The middle should be borne up a tittle with some 
bigher thorn, so that they may stand sloping, 
■ 3 
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without touching one another; ranging them alL 
in such a manner that ^ bird caimot light upoik 
the hedge without being entangled. 

YoU^shouId always", hi^ekt a bird of the same 
sort you design to catch,. which bring up in a 
small cage that is light and portiabie; these cages 
must be placed upon smalt forked sticks as F^ G, 
ten inches from tbe ground, stujck: on one side of 
the artificial hedge, or bush, at two yards distance ; 
after which retire thirty paces towards S, where 
you are to stick two or three leaved brauches in 
the ground, which m$ty serve for ^ lodge, or stand, 
to bide yourself. 

When you have taken thfee or four birds of 
any sort, you must make use of. a deyicfs repre* 
sented by the second figure. Take a small stick, 
I H, two feet long, and fix it.quite upright in the 
ground, at the distance of aboiit^four yards from 
the tree ; fasten a 9mal| packthread to the end I, 
which must be on a small fork^ stick , L M, two 
feet high, and fix it jn the ground eight yards 
distant from the other, I H ; let the end of it be 
conveyed, to your stand, them tie the birds you 
have taken by the legs,, to that packthread, 
between the stick I H, and the forked one, L M : 
the letters N, O, P, Q, R, represent them to you : 
the thread made use of for this purpose must be 
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two' feet long, and ao slack' tliai -the birdBiiiny 
stand upon tbe ground. This dbne^ tetireioyeur 
Btaiid; and wben you see sgme birds ffyriVuH your 
packthread S, and the birds that are tie3 uriH^fly, 
by which means you may take a great meiiylilMs j 
for those that borer in the'air- pefeeifMg' the 
«ther»fly, will imagine they f@ed~ttiere,'»n^Vrill 
bring'thein down, and so light upon' i1>e I^e- 
iwigB ; from which you may aafely take them.. 

As soon as the small bitds have done with thtir 
nests, which will be about the end of July, you 
-may take them in great numbers, wben tUey go 
to drink along rivulets^ about springs, dttcbetiand 
poolsj in tbe fields and woods. 




' Suppme the place marked with the letter A, 
In tbe above plate, should- be the mtddlatif a 
ditch, or pool full of water, whei^'ti^irds come 
to drink ; make choice of a bank where the sun 
comes but little, as at B; Temove every tiling that 
may obstruct Uie turds coming easily at-thef water ; 
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take several^mall lime-twigs, a foot long, which 
you must glue over, to within two inches of the 
thickjest end, which must be sharp-pointed, in 
x^der to fix them in a row along the bank B, ia 
such a manner that they may all lie within two 
fingers* breadth of the ground : they must not 
touch one another. When you have inclosed this 
bank, cut some small boughs or herbs, and place 
theni all round the water at the sides marked 
C, L, Y, where the birds might drink, and thi$ 
will oblige them to throw themselves where the 
lime-twigs are, which they cannot discern. Leave 
no place uncovered round the water where the 
birds may drink, but that at B; then retire to 
your stand to conceal yourself, but so that you 
may see all your lime-twigs, and when any thing 
is caught, hasten to take it away, and replace the 
lime-sticks where there is occasion. But as the 
birds which come to drink examine the place 
where they are to alight for it, they do not so at 
once, but rest upon some small trees, if there are 
any, or on the summits ..of copse, and after they 
have been there some time move to some lower 
branches, and a little after alight on the ground ; 
in this case you must have three or four great 
boughs like those represented at the side Y, which 
you are to pitch in the ground at the best place 
of access to the ditch, about two yards distant 
from the water; take off the branches from the 
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middle nearly to the top, and let the disbranched 
part be sloping towards the water, make notches 
therein, at three fingers distance from each other, 
in order to put in several small lime-twigs^ as you 
see by the plate : you must lay them within two 
fingers' breadth of the branch, and so dispose them 
in respect to one another, that no bird which 
comes to alight thereon can escape being en^ 
tangled : it is certain, if you take six dozen of 
birds, as. well on the bpughs as on the ground,, 
you will catch two thirds on the branches at Y» 

• * • •■ ' 

, The times for this sport are from two in the 
morning till half an hour befpffe sun-set, but the 
best time is fronii about ten to eleven^ and from 
two to three; and lastly^ an hour and half before 
sun-se(^, when they approach to the watering 
•place in flocks^ becajQse the houf presses them to 
retire, and go to roost.: 

. Th^ best tim^ for this diversion is ^wben the 
iweather is hot: you must not follow it when:k 
rains, nor even whep the morning dew falls, 
.because the birds then satisfy themselves with the 
water they find on the les^ves of trees : neither 
will it be to any purpose to pursue the sport when 
the water, after great rains, lies in places on the 
ground;; it must fir^t dry up, or else you will 
lose yoyf labourt 
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FOR TAKING SMALL BIRPS, WHICH FREQUENt 
HEDGES & BUSHES^ WITH UME^TWIGS. 

Th£ great lime bush fs best for this use, which 
you must take after this manner: cut down the 
main branch or bough of any bushy tree, whose 
branch and twig^ are long» thick, smooth, and 
•straight, without either pricks or knots, of which 
the willow or birch tree are the best; when yon 
have trimmed it from all superfluity, making the 
twigs neat atid clean, then take the best birdlime, 
well mixed and wrought together with gooses 
grease, which being warmed, lime every twig 
therewith within four fingers of the bottom. 

The body from whence the branches have their 
rise must be untouched with lime* 

Be sure you do Mi daub your twigs with too 
much lime, for that will give distaste to the birds ; 
.yet let none want its proportion, or have any part 
left bare which ought to be touched ; for as too 
much will deter them from coming, so too little 
will not bold them when they are there. Having 
so done, place your bush in some quickset or 
dead hedge near* towns* ends, back yards, old 
houses, or the like ; for these are the resort of 
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ftmaU birds in . the spring time. In the sumaier 
and banrest, place your bush in groves, bushes, 
or vlHtetborn trees, quickset hedges near com 
fields» fruit tcees, flax and hemp lands; and iit 
the winter about houses, hovels, barns, stacks, or 
those places where ricks of com stand, or chaff 
isscatt^ej^d^ 

As near as you can to any of thesefaaunts plant 
your limed bush, and place yourself at a conve* 
sient distance, undiscovered^ imitating with your 
mouth several notes of birds, which you must 
learn by frequent practice, walking the fields for 
that purpose very often, observing the variety' of 
seveial birds* sounds, lespecially such as they call 
one another by. : 

Some have been, so expert herein, that they 
could imitate the notes of twenty different birds 
at least, by which they have caught ten birds to 
another. person's one that was ignorant therein. 

If you cannot attain it by yont industry,, you 
must procure a bird-call, of whS^h (there are 
several sorts, easy to be made; soikie 4if.moodi 
some of horn, some of cane, and the like. 

Having learnt first how to use this call, you 
must sit and call the birds to youa and as any of 
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tbem tight on your bush, do not : attempt to* take 
them till you see. them BuflBfciently .entangled; • 
neither is it requisite to ran for every single bird/ 
but let them alone till moire come, for the flutteiw 
ing b as good as arStale to entice others. 

This exercise you may use from sun rislnfir.tiu 
ten o'clock in the morning, and from one, till at« 
most sun-set. > 

You may take these small birds with limed 
twigs only, without the bush^ 

\ 

r • ■ • 

Take two or three hundred small twigs, about 
the bigness of rushes, and about three inches 
long, and go with them into a field where hemp 
cocks are : upon the tops of about ten of the 
cocks, which are nearest together, stick the 
twigs, and then go and beat about that field or 
the next, where you have seen any birds; and 
commonly in such fields there are infinite numbers 
of linnets and green-birds, which are great lovers 
of hemp seed i these birds flying in such vast 
flocks, a number may be caught at one fall of 
them upon the cocks. 

There is another way of taking birds with limed 
twigs, by placing near them a stale or two made 
of live bats. In order to render your stale more 
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conspicuous,' plsce it cm something ele^ated^ that 
it may be visible to the birds thereabout, whic& 
will no sooner be perceived, but every bird will 
be attracted to the spot, and having no other con- 
venient lighting' place but where the limed twigs 
are, you may take a gr6al number of them. But 
the owl is a &r better stale than the bat, being 
larger, and therefore more easily to be perceived ; 
besides, he is never seen but he is followed and 
persecuted by all the birds that are. near. 

If you have not a living bat or owl, a stuffed 
one will answer the same purpose : there are some 
who have used an owl cut in wood and naturally 
painted, with wonderful success. 



ANOTHER METHOD OF TAKING ALL MANNER 
OF SMALL BIRDS,* WITH BIRDUME. 

In cold weather, that is in frost or snow, all 
aorts of small birds gather together in flocks, 
as larks, chaffinches, yellowhammers, buntings, 
sparrows, &c. 

All these, except the lark, perch on trees or 
bushes, as well as feed on the ground. 

I 
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If they resort about j^our house,, or adjacent 
fields, then use birdlime, that is well pret>ared, ' 
and not too old, in the following manner : * 

Put the birdlime into an earthen dish, adding to 
it some fresh lard or capon's grease, putting one 
ounce of either to a quarter of a pound of bird* 
lime; then setting it over the fire, melt it gently 
together; but you must be sure not to let it boil, 
as it will take away the strength of the birdlime. 

It being thu« prepared, and you being furnished 
with a quantity of wheat ears, cut the sftaw 
about n foot long, besides the ears, and lime them 
for about six inches, from the bottom of the ears 
to the middle of the straw ; the lime being warmed 
that it may run the thinner upon the straw, and 
therefore be the less discernible, and liable to be 
suspected by the birds : then go into the fields, 
carrying with you a bag of chaff, and threshed 
ears, which you must spread on the ground for 
the compass of about twenty yards in width, (this 
will be best in snowy weather,) then stick up the 
limed straws, with the cHirs leaning, sothatth^ 
ends touch the ground, then retire from the place, 
»n<l beat the grounds round about; by which yoi| 
disturb the birds in their other haunts, who will 
fly to the place where the chaff, &c. has been 
scattered, and the limed straws set up, when they 
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will peck at the ears of corn, and finding that they 
stick upon tbetn» they will instantly fly away : the 
limed straws, lying under their wings, will cause 
them to falh and not being able to disengage 
themselves, they may be taken with ease. You 
must not go to take them up when you see ^ve 
or six entangled, for that may prevent you from 
taking as many dozens at a time. 

If they be larks that fall where your limed straws 
are, do not go near them till they rise of themselves 
and fly in great flocks; by this method some have 
caught five or six dozen at a time. 

• ■ t 

• Some of these straws may be laid nearer home, 
for taking sparrows, finches, yellowhammers, &c. 
which resort near to houses and frequent barn- 
doors; where they may be easily taken by the 
foregoing method. 

Having performed this in the morning, take 

away all the limed ears, that the birds may feed 

boldly, and not be disturbed or frightened; in the 

•afternoon bait the same place with fresh chaif 

and ears of corn, and let them rest till the next 

.morning; then having stuck up fresh limed 

. wheat ears, commence your amusement. 



I 2 
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INTOXICATING BIRDS. 



There is a way of intoxtcatingy and catching' 
them with your hands. — Take some lees of wine 
and hemlock juice, and having tempered them 
together, let some wheat, for the space of one 
night be steeped therein ; then throw the same 
into a place where the b^rds resort to feed, and 
when they have eaten, thereof, they will drop 
down dead drunk. 

If too much hemlock he used there will be 
danger of poisoning the birds, and rendering 
them unwholesome food; or of poisoning game^ 
or domestic poultry, which may chance to eat 
the wheat. 



TO TAKE WHEAT.EARS, LARKS, AND 

QUAILS. 

Whsat-ears are taken underground, as fol- 
lows:*— Dig two pits of earth, in the form of the 
letter V ; put two single hair nooses into a stick, 
split in the centre, with two ends left whole. 
Lay it across the centre, with the bottom of the 
nooses within an inch of the bottom ; then lay 
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the etrth over them, leaving the two ends open 
about six inches long, -in to which they will go 
freely ; when they come to the centre, the light 
appearing from the other side induces ihem to 
proceed, and in turning the corner, they are taken. 

Larks are taken by springes on long cords 
laid across each othqr, at any length you please. 
Stake them at the, ends, open the nooses at least 
two inches in diameter, and place them equal on 
each side the twine ; then sprinkle a Kttie chaff ia 
a ridge over theni, quite thin. Place yourself in a 
ditch, ready to take them out. 

Quails are taken by a. call, by which you will 
find where they are ; then get the wind of them; 
lay your net on the stubble, which should be 
eight by eight yards in. size, and two inches and 
a half meshes; silk is best. Lie behind the net, 
and mimic their note. If the cock answers, 
mimic the hen; and if- she answers, mimic the 
cock, and they will come quite close. When 
under the net, crawl up to it, and tread the edges 
down, and take them out. In their wooing time, 
which is from March to July, as with partridges, 
they are easily taken ; but it is better to wait for 
the bevy till the latter end of August Feed for 
them is chiltern-wheat, wheat-meal, and milk, 
made into a paste, with some whole wheat mixed 

x3 
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with it. This is excellent fattening, for all kinds 
of poultry. Give them plenty of tand.and water. 



PIGEONS. 



; There are many sorts of pigeons, jBuch as 
carriers, croppers^ powters» horsemen, runts^ 
jiacobins, turbtls^.helniets, nuns, .tumblers,, barbsv 
petits, owls, spots, trumpeters, shakers, tuirners, 
and iiokkins; Iram which pi^oceed, when they are 
Qontrary. matched, bastard'*bTed, pigeons, such as, 
are called, from the cropper or ppwter, and the. 
carrier, powting horsemen; from the tumbler i^nd 
the horseman,. dragoons- 



■* ' 



There are different sorts of runts^ one called 
Spanish runtsygenerajiy.ofa blood-red or mottled 
qolour; they are. very, loose. feathered, and large 
bodied, but breed not so often as the smaller 
sorts. 

• 

Horsemen are excellent breeders, and* are. not 
easily Jost; the common. English runt is a good 
sized pigeon, and breeds well. 

The pigeon called the Leghorn, is a sort of 
Tunt^obly disth^uished by a little wattle over his 
nostril; he is aiulUbodied pigeon, whose &athera 
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lie close to bis body, and is an excellent breeder; 
it is generally of a grizzled colour^ermined round 
the neck* 

To those Aurho keep pigeons for the sake of 
good breeding, . I would recommeDd bastard-bred 
pigeow, aucb as powting horsemen, powting dra- 
goons, from a powter or cropper, and a Leghorn ; 
the reason is, such pigeons will breed nine or ten 
paJFbryoungpn^'.ina year; they will continuatiy 
be playing or courting^ and when they have young 
ones, will feed; theni well, which a cropper, in 
conaequenoB ef :tbe largesoeas of his crop, seldom 
wilL 

Carriers breed but slov^ly, they having not more 
than three, or fopr pair a year; they are constant 
lovers* and very rarely tread any but their own 
mate, and are therefore hard to match when 
separated* 

On. the contrary, a powter may be taken from 
his own mate, and he will m^tch to another in a 
day or two; so that bastard*bred pigeons are most 
serviceable for those who breed them to supply 
the table. 

Great care must be taken to make convenient 
places to breed in; each pair of pigeons must be 
sure to have two neats ; those with baskets in them 
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are best; for before one pair- can go but of the 
neat, or feed themaelvea, the old onea will lay 
and be sitting; nay, I have often seen a second 
pair batched before the first could feed theniselvea, 
and the old ones feed both pairs. Be sure, when 
you take the young ones, to clean the nest, or put 
in a clean basket, for cleanliness is a great help 
to pigeons. 

Never let them want meat, for if you do they 
cannot be provided with soft meat in their crop 
when the young are hatched, which, if wanting, 
the young ones will certainly die; or if you feed 
the old ones by hand, they will go and feed their 
young immediately with what they get, which 
they not being able to digest, kills them ; so that 
the best way is to let them have meat always by 
them in a box, with a hopper in it made for that 
purpose. 

Breed young ones for stock in the spring : those 
bred in the winter being generally cramped, never 
prove good breeders. 

The reason why I recommend baskets to breed 
in, is, tame pigeons seldom build their nests, the 
want of which a basket supplies. Be sure to 
take care that ho vermin come among them. 

Of those bred in pigeon-houses, the grey pigeon^ 
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incliiiiDg to ash colour and black, is the be^t; and 
•be generally shows beriruitfulness by thefedness 
ef ber eyes and feet, and by a ring of gold colour 
about ber neck. 

There are two seasons in the year wherein you 
noay stock your pigeon-house. The first is in May; 
as these firist pigeons, having strengthened them- 
selves during the winter, are in a condition soon 

. to yield profit to the buyer. Secondly, in August ; 

« for at that time there are a greats number of young 
pigeons that have been well fed with the com 
which tteir d&ms have plentifully supplied them, 
wttb^ firoiB the harvest in that season. 

You must take care to furnish your pigeon-^ 
; house according to the bigness of it : if you put 

but a few in it, it will be a long time before you 
. will have the pleasure of eating young pigeons, 

for you must take none out of the pigeon-house 

before it is well stocked. . 

Be sure to feed them in hard weather, and in 
benting-time, which is when the corn is in the 
ear. Keep out the vermin, and you will never 
want stock. 

m 

Give them loam^ mixed well with salt and 
cummin seed,, made up in lumps and dried, as it 
helps them in breeding. 
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Never let them want fresh water. ThebesC 

.food is tares: the mornings and eTenings^^re 

proper tinaes to give them their meat» and never 

at noon, for fear of breaking their rest, which 

they usually take at that hour: roost is very ne- 

i cessary to make them thrive with the food they eat. 

# 

Pigeons will live eight years, but they are only 
prolific for the first four years, afterwards they 
are worth nothing; for when once past that age, 
they deprive you of the profit you might reap by 
others that are younger. 

If you wish to furnish your table with young 
ones in the winter, you must not wait for them 
till they can fly, but take theni when they are 
grown pretty strong, and pluck the largest quills 
, out of their wings, which will confine them to 
their nests; or tie their feet, by which means 
they will be fat in a very short time. 

Description of the various sorts of piffeons. 

1. Runts, the largest kind of pigeons, called 
by the Italians, tronfo; but these may again be 
distinguished into greater or smaller: those whicU 
are commonly called the Spanish runts are much 
esteemed, being the largest sort of pigeon, but 
are sluggish, and more slow of flight than the 
smaller sorts of ruuts; but the smaller runts are 



better breeders, and qoicker of flight, which 
makes them much fancied. The colours of their 
feathers are uncertain* 

II. The next which makes the largest figure, 
but is not in reality the largest biril, is the crop per, 
so called, bec^ause, by attracting the air, they 
tmualiy blo¥r up their crops to ati extraordinary 
bigness, so as to be sometimes as large as their ' 
bodies. This sort is valued in proportion to the 
facility With which it can swell up its crop. 
Their bodies are about the size of the smaller 
runt, but more slender; their feathers are also of 
various eolours* 

III. The shakers are of two sorts, viz. the" 
broad-tailed, and the narrow-tailed : these are so 
called, because they are almost constantly wag- 
ging their heads and necks up and down ; the 
broad-tailed are distinguished, by the tail feathers, 
about twenty-six in number; the narrow.-tailed 
have not so many^ 

These, when they walk, carry their tail-feathers 
and crest spread like a turkey-cock; they have 
likewise a diversity of feathers^ 

IV. The jacobins, or cappers; which are so 
called on account of certain feathers which tura 
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up about tfae back part of the head; Sdme of. 
this sort are roughTf<>ot^d : they are short-bUIed ; 
the iris of the eye is of a p^arl colour, aod the 
head is commonly white. 

y. The tufbit, which some suppose to be a 
eorruptioQ of the word cortbeck, or kortbek» aa 
they are called by the Dutch, which seems to be 
derived from the French, court-bee, and signifies 
a short bill, for which this pigeon is remarkable ; 
for the head is flat, and the feathers on the breast 
spread both ways. These are about the same size, 
as the jacobins. 

» 

VI. The carriers, are pigeons so called from 
the use which is sometimes made of them in 
carrying letters to and fro. Certain it is that 
they are very nimble messengers, for some authors 
ajSrm that it has heevK found by experience, that 
one of these pigeons will fly three miles in a 
minute, or from St. Alban's to London in seven 
minutes: thiff, it is said has been tried. 

, We have an account of them passing and re- 
passing with advices between Hirtiusand Brutus, 
at the siege of Modena, who had, by laying grain 
for them in some high places, used their pigeons 
to fly from place to place for their food, having 
before kept them hungry, and in a dark place. 
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A coacbman, ivho lately drove one of the Col- 
chester coaches, frequently brought one down 
with him, and turned it off in the town of 
Colcheatery from whence it would fly back to 
London in a very shori: time. 

These pigeons are about the size of common 
pigeons, and of a dark blue or blackish colour, 
which is one way of distinguishing them from 
other sorts : they are also remarkable for having 
their eyes compassed about with a broad circle 
of nak^ spongy skin, and the upper chap of 
their beak covered more than half from the head 
with a double crust of the like naked fungous 
body. The bill or beak is moderately long, and 
black. 

These birds, though they are carried many miles 
from the place where they are bred or brought 
up, or have themselves hatched or bred up any 
young ones, will immediately return home as soon 
as they are let fly. 

When persons wish to use them for carriers, 
they must order them after the following manner: 
Two friends must agree to keep them, one at 
London and the other at Windsor, or at any other 
places. He that lives at Windsor must take two 
or three cocks or hens which were bred at his 

K 
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* . . , 

friend's at London, and the other, two or three 
that were bred at Windsor. When the person in 
London has occasion to send any advice to his 
friend at Windsor, he must roll up a little piece 
of paper, and tie it gently with a small piece of 
string about the pigeon's neck. 

But here you must remember, that the pigeons 
you design to send with letters, must be kept 
much in the dark, and without meat for eight or 
ten hours before they are turned out; and then 
they will rise and turn round till they have found 
their way, and continue their flight till they reach 
home. 

With two or three of these pigeons on each 
side, a correspondence might be carried on in a 
very expeditious manner. 

VIL The Barbary pigeon, or barb, is another 
sort, whose bill is like that of the turbit, short 
and thick, having a broad and naked circle of 
a spongy white substance round the eye, like 
that of the carrier. The iris of the eye is white, 
if the feathers of the pinions are inclinable to a 
darker colour; but is red, if the feathers are white, 
as is observed in other birds. 

VIII. Sm iters, are pigeons supposed to be the 
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same that the Dutch call draayer. This sort shake 
their wings as they fly, and rise generally in a 
circular manner in their flight: the males, for the 
most part, rising higher than the females, and 
frequently falling and flapping them with their 
wings, making a noise which may be heard a great 
iVay off*, and often is the cause of their breaking 
or shattering their quill-feathers. . 

These very much resemble the tumbler pigeon : 
the difference chiefly is, that the tumbler is 
soqnething smaller, and in its flight will tumble 
itself backward oveiliits head: the diversity of 
colours in the feathers makes no difference. 

IX. The helmet pigeon is distinguished from 
the others, because it has the bead, the quill- 
feathers, and the tail-feathers, always of one 
colour; sometimes black,, sometimes white, red, 
blue, or yellow; but the other feathers of the body 
are of a different colour. 

X. The light-horseman. This is supposed to be 
a cross strain, between a cock cropper and a hen 
of the carrier breed, because they seem to partake 
of both, as appears from the excresence of flesh 
upon their bills, and the swelling of their crops. 
These are not inclined to leave the place of their 
birth, or the house that they have been used to, 

K a 
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"XL The bastard-bill pigeon is something larger 
than the Barbary pigeon : they have short bills, 
and are generally said to have red eyes, though 
probably eyes of that colour belong only to 'such 
as have white feathers. 

XIL There is a pigeon called the turner, which 
is said to have a tuft of feathers hanging back- 
wards on the head, which, an author says, parts 
like a horse's mane. 

XIII. There is also a pigeon of a smaller sort, 
^Ued the finikin, but in other respects like the 
former. 

XIV. There is another pigeon called the spot, 
supposed to take its name from a spot on the 
forehead,ju8t above the bill; the feathers of its 
tail being always of the same colour with the 
spots, while all the other feathers are white. 

XY. The mahomet, or mawmet pigeon, sup- 
posed to be brought from Turkey, which is singular 
fbr its large black eyes, but the other parts are 
like those of the Barbary pigeon. 

The manner of distinguishing the males and 
females among pigeons, is chiefly by the voice 
and cooing, the females having a small weak 
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vpic^, 9tid the males a loud and deep voice : they 
are also diBtinguished by their size. 

The food which is generally given to pigeons 
i^ tares, but if spurry seeds were mixed writh 
them, or buckwheat, those grains would forward: 
their breeding; however, with only tares they 
may be expected to breed eight or nine times 
a year; and then they seldom hatch above 
one at a time, but if they be in full vigour they 
will breed a pair at one sitting. 

In the feeiling of pigeons that have no young 
ones, it is advisable not to let them have more 
food at one time than they can eat, because they 
are apt to toss it about and lose a great deal of it. 
They must not be without water, being of them- 
selves a dry, bird, and subject to contract dirt 
and fleas.. The. dove-cote should be carefully 
cleaned once a week. 



DECOYS FOR DUCKS, 

What are called decoys are generally confined 
to the fenny countries. D.ecoys are large ponds, 
dug in the fens, with four or five creeks, running 
from them to a great* 4ength, and each growing 
gradually narrower till it comes to a point. The 
banks are well planted with willows^ sallows, 

K. 3 ... 
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oziers, and tfae like kind of underwood. Into 
these ponds the fowte are enticed by ducks bred 
up tame for the purpose; for the decoy ducks 
being fed constantly at certain places, become at 
length so familiar as to feed out of the hand ; and, 
as they are not confined, they fly abroad and 
return at pleasure. During the proper season of 
the year they take frequent flights, and sometimes, 
after being gone several weeks, return home with 
numerous flocks of fowl. As soon as the decoy- 
man perceives the flocks settled in the pond, he 
goes down secretly to the angles of it, under 
cover of hedges made with reeds, and then 
throws a quantity of corn into such sbaJiow 
places as the decoy ducks are accustomed to, 
to which they immediately resort, followed by 
the strangers. Thus they are every day enter- 
tained without any disturbance, the bait being 
sometimes thrown into one place and sometime^ 
into another, till they are insensibly led into the 
narrow canals of tite pond, where the trees on 
each side hang over head like an arbour, though 
at a considerable height from the water. Here 
the boughs are conducted with such art, that a 
large net is spread near the tops of the trees, and 
ftstened to hoops, which reach from side to side, 
thougb the passage* is so' wide and lofty that the 
fowls do not perceive the net above them. Id the 
mem- time the decoy-ftaan, going forward behind 
the reeds, throws corn into the vrater^ which the 
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decoy ducks greedily fail on, and encourage their 
visitors, till by degrees, they are all got under 
the sweep of the net, which imperceptibly grows 
narrower till it ends in a point like a purse, per^ 
haps two or three hundred yards from the 
entrance. When the decoy-man perceives they 
are ail within tl>e net, a dog, who is peifectly 
taught his business, rushes from behind the reeds 
into the water, swimming directly afler the fowl 
and barkipg at them. They immediatly take 
wing, but being beat down, naturally swim for« 
ward to avoid the dog, till they are at length 
hurried into the purse, where they fall a prey to 
the decoy-man. All this is done with so little 
disturbance, that the wild ducks left in the great 
pond take no notice of it ; so that a single decoy- 
man, having seized all the fowl in one of these 
creeks or canals, goes round to execute the same 
business at the rest, always taking care to dis- 
tinguish the decoy ducks from the others, and 
setting them at liberty. By these means incredible 
numbers of wild-fowl are taken every week, and 
sent up to London. 
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Net your birds in pairing, season, and cock 
them; or shoot the cocks when they are fighting. 
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apd when you see them, too numerous. Some-* 
times you will see two or three brace of cocks, 
together ; they have .passed their wooing days, 
and are called bachelors, therefore they must be- 
all killed, as they will not suffer any breeding 
near them: likewise the old hens, which are. 
become hen-cocks, as they will figbt the young, 
birds from their nesting. You will find hen-cocks 
among pheasants, which will do the same. This 
is the cause of so many eggs being found singly 
about the fields and covers. Beat the clovers, to 
prevent the birds nesting there; draw them with 
a cord an hundred yards long; carry some sticks, 
with a bit of white paper in the ends, to set up 
as a mark for the mowers, where you find a nest» 
Round partridges* and pheasants' nests in cover, 
lay some pieces of old iron, to prevent the foxes 
taking them. Prevent plashing hedges, as they 
drive the birds from their nests; destroy self- 
hunting dogs and house-cats. Shoot ravens, 
crows, magpies, jays, &;c. by laying in, wait for 
|then\.at nest; continue to destroy all kinds of 
virmin. When wheats are sown, they should be 
bushed, as the birds may be netted there: and 
barleys, as soon as they are rolled, with brambles, 
prickles downwards, and the ends stuck in the 
ground, which will grow and continue the colour 
of the corn : these will prevent the barleys being 
drawn ytrhilst standing. Bush turnips as soon a^ 
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Cbey are hoed, stubbles as soon as the com is cut^ 
and fellows. Lay bushes in the furrows, to 
prevent stalking or trammelling. Use as many 
burdocks as can be got, they being &r better 
than bushes. 

Hares are taken n by wires in cover, and in 
creeps by the sides offences and waterlets, and in 
fields in their main paths, particularly at harvest 
time, in the standing wheats. Gate-nets are like- 
wise used next their feed, with a dog of the 
lurtfher kind to fetch them in; to prevent which 
have a dog bred between a pointer and a terrier, 
to run in the covers, &c. at the close of the eveii^ 
ing, to displace the wires, and to prevent gate- 
netting, spline or bush the bottoms of the gates, 
to prevent the hares drawing under them. Put 
little benders over their main paths ; put out all 
their muises through fences, &c. — by so doing 
they will top the hedges when forced by dogs. 
Where you find the bottoms of gates unbushed, 
drive two or three lath nails into their tops, also 
into the tops of stiles and bar-ways, which will 
hang the nets and let the hares out 

It is right to be upon the watch at all times, 
particularly late in the evenings, when you will 
hear the hares cry, the pheasants flutter, &c. and 
if any person is in cover, you may know it, by 
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the crows, wood-pigeons, &c. being on the wii^ 
In the fields you may hear the drag-net brqsb over 
the stubbles, and the hares cry, when taken by 
gate-nets or wires. When you think a particular 
field {where one or two large coveys jug) ^ijl be 
drawn, put three or four old sickles into long 
handles, aQd stick them upon the tops of the 
fetches, edges reversed ; these, if they carry the 
tail of the net, will divide it: they must be very 
sharp. Unsuspected shrapes made in the rides 
and glades in. covers, wiH catch the prints, of the 
poacher's feet, by which you will be ena:bled ofteo 
to make them out. Sometimes, when they look 
very fresh, you may, by walking counter^ come 
upon them* 

The best outside covering for a keeper to go out 
in at night, is an ass-skin dressed, with boles for 
the arms, and loops in front In this, with an 
invulnerable cap, covered with the same, he may 
lie down anywhere, without being suspected.^ 

. To find wires in cover, observe upon which side 
their feed lies; on that side across they are plan- 
ted, therefore you must get in about five or six 
rods, and about the same distance into'young slop 
from. the wall, where you have found one by tbe 
break or moss, you may perhaps follow them. 
If ttiere should be no break, yet two wires in a 
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line, talce an object on the othier sicle of the cover, 
to which walk, looking sharp right and left, and 
you will be sure to find then), particularly if there 
are hares in them, they being so much easier seen. 

For the destruction of hares, hay-nets and other 
cnmbersome apparatus have, with the largest 
parties of poachers, given way to the simple 
provision of one or at most two purse-nets, of 
very fi^ne materials. The chief trouble is in 
stopping dnd reducing the creeps, which in the 
mot^ advanced parts of the season, is much 
abbreviated by the expedient of a large slice of 
turnip dropped near each, and is equally effica- 
cious on the principle of a scarecrow. 

Pheasants are also taken in creeps, near their 
feeding places^ by a single wire^ and on the same 

• • - 

principle as hares, heretofore described. 

Partridges, after the ascertainment of their 
roosting places, are captured by the simple pre- 
paration of a horse-hair noose, fixed to a small 
stake in the ground. Several of these are laid in 
the traverses, about a yard asunder; on beirig 
entangled the birds strive incessantly to come at 
each other, thus keeping the noose to its utmost 
stretch till they are exhausted and incapable of 
further struggling. 
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Deer are taken by putting a whisp of hay, at 
the root of a tree, between two stubs; then fix a 
hoisting halter before it. When he pulls the hay 
it will take him. Or hang two apples upon the 
body of a tree, high enough to make him reach 
up: asharp hook being driven injust under them, 
will catch him under the jaws, on his slipping 
down. The poacher then lies in ambush, from 
whence he runs and cuts the deer*s throat. 
They take fawns, by paring their feet when first 
dropt; this will keep them at lodge, where they 
' will grow fat, and be easily taken by two people 
surrounding them with a net, or with a dog, with 
which many are coursed and taken in moonlight 
nights. 
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Fish are taken various ways, by a drag and 
flews in the night. Instead of plunging, they 
lash bricks to a cord, and draw them to and from 
each other across the river or pond, to prevent 
which put some old sickles, scythes, or swords, 
into some lai^e lumps of vfood, and drop them 
in zigzag directions along the river or pond; 
likewise stumps, with nails driven down into the 
bottom. To find luggers, trimmers, sunk bails. 
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eel-pots, eeUIineSy starkers, &c« walk on the sides 
of the waters, with a pole and strong cord, with 
a drag or creeper on it: this, properly used, will 
find tbetn: it must be thrown in different direc- 
tions, lat^ in the evenings. 

Pord netters are a class of poachers not gene- 
rally known. What is called the pord net consists 
of two staves shod with iron, to which is fastened 
a net In quick running stony waters it is used 
with great effect The poachers wade a shallow 
^ream, drive the trout to their holds^ and placing 
ttie staves so as to bring the net round a stone 
or hold of any kind, they are said to pord^ prod^ 
or poke the points underneath, till they are fi»rced 
to come out and strike into the net Carp 
are driven into their hordes, under the sides, 
where, with a semicircular net, they are taken, 
by puddling them till they fly into it. Some have 
been taken, after first being collected into one 
place, by feeding with new grains and blood; by 
intoxication, with crummy bread squeezed on a 
stone, impregnated v^ith coculus indicus, and oil 
of asp. They will come up, and you may take 
them with a landing-net, but a casting-net is much 
better. In June, carp and tench are very busy 
roding, when you may feed ihem into the shallow 
waters, and take them with a casting-net, and 
stofck your stews for the year. Always let the 

L 
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net lie till the fish rise, aa cetrp 9trike iiitp tb^ mud» 
if there k any, hut canqqtremain there |oi>g^g6 it 
makes them sick« When you drag a pond, have 
two drags, one about three yards behind the pther» 
as the fish will strike the mud, and let the le^dr 
line slip over them ; when, thinking they are safe, 
they precipitate themselves into the other n§t» 
For tench, you may let flews stand with a brass 
candlestick on each side, a yard distant, on a float : 
they will .fly from one to another. 

To keep trout alive, whilst carrying them a long 
distance, mix one ounce of white sugar-candy, a 
piece of saltpetre the size of a walnut, and a 
table-spoonful of flour together; this is su(iicient 
for a pailful of water, which must be hard spring 
water: this proportion, often repeated, will keep 
them alive. Carp and tench will travel jn clean 
whole wheat-straw many miles^ if laid in layers, 
as the straw retains th^ air tor ti^em to^uck. t 
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FISH PONDS. 

PoKDS should be kept clean^ m fish will not 
thrive in the dark, and amo^g jilth. the process 
18 as follows :-^To take the imantle off the,water» 
lash bits of scorrels, about four feet long, to emch 
other, with spunyam^ length agreeable to the 
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^heet of water; choose convenient places to take 
it out ; lash one end to a stake, and the other to 
the stern of a boat, then shove the boat round ad 
much as you can of the hiantle, and have a man 
with a three-pronged fork to throw it out, as it is 
driven on shore. To cut weeds from the bottom, 
collect a number of old scythes, cut the cranks 
off, and a piece of the points; have them rivetted 
^nd to end, so as they have liberty to mov^; 
fasted a line to each end. By drawing them to 
and fro, you may clear the bottom. 

In stocking ponds, put from three to five 
spawners to one milter: 60 brace of carp, and 40 
brace of tench per icrci if a quick stream.' Bushy 
'^ood should' be put into the breeding ponds, for 
the spawn to hang upon. When store ponds are 
drawn off, make creeps with sods of jSbt-gras6 
set up leaning to each other, and sow oats in them. 
if there is another pond to preserve the fish in, 
let the oats be ripe before you let the waiter in, 
thetl iremove the fish back. Select the largest, 
and put into your stews. If two, you can have 
different sizes, each by themselves : if thought 
propef, the spawners and mrlteri may be kept 
separate. It is proper to feed them in the stews 
with com, wash from a scullery, and new grains 
mixed with blood, &c. Your stews should be 
down a reach, or stream, and good pond-stocks^ 

hi 
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so that the water can be quickly*drawn off, when, 
with a landing-uet, you can take fish out at a 
short notice. 



TO TAKE AND PRESERVE EELS. 

To take eels, there should be traps or brays at 
the heads of the ponds to receive them when they 
run in heavy showers, or pot£^ filled with sheep's 
entrails, and sunk. In marsh ditches, use a net 
about twelve feet long in the cod, and nine feet 
wide.; put three hoops of different sizes into the 
cod, to keep it open; corks and heavy leads Id 
front, with a cord at each end to draw it up by. 
Take distances about twenty yards at a time, first 
taking the eels out. When you find they strike into 
the mudj use spears. Bobbing in a creek, where 
the salt water comes in is good sport Anchor 
your boat across, into nJiich you must throw 
them as quick as possible when you feel the check. 
The bob is made with coarse worsted passed 
throygh lob-worms, and coiled into a large bunch ; 
this 18 to be put on a strong cord, on a pole a 
convenient length, with lead over the worms, 
about a pound weight. To make a reserve of 
them, when taken, have a bricked cistern, three 
feet deep^ that is fed by a running stream ; put 
them into it, make a fagot with small round 



"woodi and tie both ends with small chains ; have 
another fastened to each of them, giving it length 
enough for the middle to reach near the curb of 
the cistern, where have a hook fixed to : hang it 
upon. The eels will draw into the fagot, and/ 
by pulling it out tjuickly, you may suit yourself 
vitb a dish at pleasure. It is right they should' 
be fed with good wash, mixed with blood. 



FISHING 



Is divided into netting, snaring, bobbing, and 
angling with rod, hook, and line ; and a variety) 
of baits, living, artificial, or dead. Of river fisb» 
the most esteeniied are the salmon, trout, pike,^ 
grayling, perch, roach, dace, chub, barbel, pope 
or ruff, smelt, gudgeon, or eeU The principal 
pond fish are carp, tench, and eels. 

• 

The fishing tackle should in the first instance be 
purchased ; but if home-made, the rod should be 
ground hazel, the cob-nut is best, though ground 
ash is sometimes used. For the bag rod, hiccary 
and bamboo shaved are the best; the joints must be 
made to fit with the utmost nicety. The salmon 
tod is generally made of ash, with a' whalebone 
top. Lines must be made^f borse^hair or silk ; the 
hailn must be even, and of a grey or white colour 
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for clear water, but of a reddish brown or cbesmit 
colour for muddy water, or ground anting* 
Floats must be made of the hardest and best quilia^^ 
and their load so well constructed that the float; 
may be kept perpendicular with the top, just 
abcive the surface of the water, so as to be moved 
or drawn by the slightest nibble. A cork ftoat, 
nearly the shape of a spinning top, is used for 
fishing with a heavy bait ; the cork employed must 
be completely sound : it is to be bored carefully 
through the centre with a red-hot wire; then cut 
across the grain, about two-thirds of its length, and 
the remaining third, or summit of the float, should 
be rounded, and smoothly finished with pumice^ 
stone. For the convenience of disengaging the- 
fish taken by float fishing, the line should be 
about a foot shorter than the rod, and the length 
of the rod about fourteen or fifteen feet ; light., 
stiff*, and elastic, so as to strike at the extremity 
of the whalebone. For bottom fishing, the 
following tackle will be found necessary. 

Lines of various sorts, carefully rolled, and 
good single hairs ; loose hooks, of various sizes ; 
hooks tied to coarse and fine gimp ; floats of cork 
and quill, with spare caps; split shot, and small 
bullets, to balance the float; sboemaker^s wax, 
for arming the hooks; silk of various sizes and 
colours, to .tie on the hooks ; the colour of the 

m 
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« 

silk should resemble that of the bait; a plummet, 
to sound the depth of water ; a clearing ring, to 
disentangle the book from weeds, &c« is to be run 
aloug the rod and let gradually down the line ta 
the object which fastens the hook. If it is some 
immoveable object, the line will break just above 
the book when you pull the twine attached to 
your clearing ring; but if only weeds,^ let your ring 
descend below the hook,, and it will break the 
weeds and probably save both line and book. To 
these must be added a sharp penknife, a pair of 
scisaars, a small whetstone to sharpen the hooks, 
a landing-net, disgorger, and a light fishing-basket 
or qreel. The angler should always conceal bim-^ 
self as much as possible ; and if practicable, place 
bimself so that bis shadow may fall from the 
water. The best sport is generally found in deep 
holes clogged with weeds, or under the roots of 
old trees. 

In fly-fishing let the angler keep out of sight, 
by remaining as far as possible from the water- 
side, and fish down the stream, with the sun in 
his face, when it is practicable: the tine may be 
twice as long as the rod, unless the river is weedy 
or full of other obstructions. In -clear water use 
a small fiy, with clear wings; in muddy water 
use a larger. The fly must be thrown on the 
water so o^tly t^at the line must not touch it. 
4k 
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The colour of the fly should suit that of the 
witter and air. Be provided with astock of oraoge^ 
red'hrowDy black, and light-colMTed flies. In 
slow or still waters, cast the fly across^ aud letting 
it siuk a few inches, draw it leisurely back, when: 
it will describe a circle. When you have a bite,, 
strike instantly, or the fish will clear the hook. 
Continue walking down the stream, unless there 
is a strong wind, when it is better to remain near 
sheltered and deep places. 

Trimming is practised in still parts of a rvfer; 
or in canals and large pieces of water. A round 
cork, half a foot in diameter, is used for this* 
sport, with a groove, on which to wind up the 
line : the hook must hang about mid-water, and 
as much line be allowed on the other side of the 
cork as will reach to the bank, where it must b^ 
made fast ; and thus one person may attend to 
several lines. When a pike or other fish runs 
ott with the bait, the line veers ofi^ the trimmer, 
without a check to the end. On taking up the 
line, a jerk is necessary to hook the fish. 

Trolling is in use for pike, salmon, and eels. 
The trolling rod is twelve or fourteen feet long; 
but ft common rod may be employed, having a 
strong top fitted to it, with a sdmH ring at the 
end for the line to pass through, add- Me ring on 
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each joint, set on so straight that the line may 
run so freely that no sudden check may prevent 
the fish from gorging the bait. The line must be 
silk, thirty yards long at least, and have a swivel 
at the end, to receive the armed wire or gimp; 
it must be wound on a reel, fenced at the butt- 
end of the rod. When trolling hooks are too 
large, cut off the wire about an inch from the 
lead, and fasten about a foot of strong gimp 
securely to the wire, leaving a noose at the other 
end of the gimp large enough to pass the bait 
through to hang it on the line. When the book 
18 baited, it must be put gently into the water 
and kept in constant motion, sometimes being 
suffered to sink nearly to the bottom and then 
gently drawn up again. If pike are there and in- 
clined to bite, they will do it soon: it is of no use 
to remain long at one spot if you do not have a 
bite; which you cannot readily mistake, when 
you do, even in deep or muddy water. Let him 
have all the line he will draw, as he does not 
swallow the bait till be reaches his haunt, where 
be may be allowed from five to ten minutes to 
pouch the bait; the line must then be wound up 
gently till the fish be seen; this he will often 
suffer pretty quietly, even though he should not 
have gorged. If the bait be still in or across bis 
mouth, you must allow him more time. Should 
b^ b^ sensible of the book, and be struggling to 
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clear bis moutb of it, endeavour to make it mom 
tecure by a jerk, and by playing with the fisb, 
tire it out; but should he have swallowed the 
baity veer out plenty of line, but mind to keep 
the fish clear of roots of trees or other impedi- 
ments, till you can land him with your net. A 
large pike must not be lifted out of the water by 
the line and rod, as when suspended, he will by 
his weight most probably draw off the hook, and 
fall in again. Never in trolling, throw tbe bait 
too far in, or you will alarm the fish. Pike aits 
attracted by a large bait, but are more likely to 
be taken by a small one, which they tvill sooner 
swallow; keep your bait clear of weeds. A rough 
wind, that is not cold, and clear water, are fav6Ui<- 
able for trolling; it is seldom of any avail to fisli 
for pike in troubled water. Pike are sometimes 
taken by ledger-baits, or lines left by nigbt, -and 
also by snaring with a noose of wire fixed to a 
strong pole. The snarer attends to those deeps olr 
boles to which pike resort during the gteKtest 
heat of a summer's day ; then he gently slips tb^ 
wire over the head and gill-fins of the fish, and 
then with a jerk, hoists it to laud. If it be a largfe 
pike, it requires considerable exertion to bring 
him to land. Pike are in season from May to 
February. The best months for trolling are 
February and October ; in the latter they are in 
the best condition. Snap angling is also practised 
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for pike. The snap has two large hooks placed 
back to back, with a small one in the centre, on 
which to place the bait. The float is to swim 
down the current, and on perceiving a bite you 
must give a sudden jerk or snap : keep the line 
tight, and without giving him any play draw the 
fish to shore, and land him with the net. Very 
large pike can seldom be caught by the snap. 

Trout are in season from March till Michaelmas, 
and are taken in live baits; the best for this 
purpose is the lob«worm : he is alsd taken with a 
fly, and will readily bite at an artificial one: he 
will bite a fly on the surface, but it is better to 
sink it about half a foot. Trout generally shelter 
themselves under banks or large stones, or among 
weeds, with only their heads visible, and thus 
watch their prey. Proceed silently up the stream, 
stir the water from the bottom with a pole, and 
immediately throw the bait into the troubled 
water ; when they will frequently take the bait 
immediately. The best trout are taken in* the 
night; where the trout are plentiful they bite ra- 
venously, lying on the top of the water, ready for 
their prey. Use no lead, but throw the bait 
gently across the surface, and draw it back to- 
wards you: trout and chub are dibbled for with 
a strong rod and a short line. 
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PRESERVATION OF LIVE BAITS FOR ANGLING. 

Keep every kind severally by themselves. Put 
red or bramble-worm into a red cloth, with a 
handful of fennel, and some black rich mould, 
taken from the bottoms of elm- trees. Renew it 
every night, and every other day put a little fresh 
cow-dung to it. Large gentles, or maggots, put 
into sheep's suet or bullocks liver, cut smalL 
Scour them in sand, in a flannel bag: hang them 
near the fire an hour or two, when in the suet or 
liver. Frogs and grasshoppers keep in moss and 
grass, wetting it every night. Frogs may be killed- 
before putting them on the hook, by prickings 
them in the spinal marrow. Fish will readily bite 
at them if moved about. Dry young wasps, hor- 
nets, and bees, slowly by the fire, then dip their 
heads in blood and honey mixed, and dry them 
again: these are for carp and tench. Worms or 
gudgeons are for perch and eels. Paste for roach, 
dace, &c. is to be made as follows: Take bean- 
meal, rabbits' flix, bees-wax, and sheep^s suet ; 
beat them well in a mortar, with a little clari6ed 
honey ; temper the paste before a fire, and stain it 
with Vermillion, or cherry-juic*e if in season. When 
/ you are angling, use ground baits made with stale 
I bread crummed, or bran squeezed round a stone. 
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v^^es wbete you intend to fish a short time! 

^^^re. Strike the water with your pole a few 
^^^, and it wiil bring them. Trout are taken, 
^^th a #ly tboown arid drawn on the surface ^f the 
Water, jerking with the rod, as if it were skipping 
aloDg. The flies should be made like those you 
find in the different months, using a dark one in 
a veiy bright day, and a light one in gloomy 
weather. ; Tbe best time for fly fishing is when 
there is a little breese, to make a small curl upon 
the water. Trout will take a frog in rainy weather. 
When you take jacks with flews, or by drawing 
water -ofiv so as they are unhurt, put those that 
are fit to kill into shallow water, where you can 
take them with a sniggle;, pass it very slowly. 
<lown the water before the fish, draw it over his 
gills, then with a sudden jerk you may throw 
him out. If there should happen to be a curl 
upon the. water when you want a fish, pass a few 
drops of oil of amber down the stream or wind, 
where you want to take him, and it will, by 
causing a calm, enable you to see him. In this 
fleet they should be fed with roach and eels. The 
latter are very fattening. 

For eels and wild ducks, put hooks upon warp, 
or line, about a foot apart, and the same length 
to each hook; put a gudgeon on one hook, and a 
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piece of lights on the other all the way-: lay it 
across the shallow waters. The lights will swim, 
which the ducks will take, and the eels will take 
the gudgeons; so, when you draw the line out, 
you will have a duck on one hook^ snd an eel on 
the other. This you will find to be «xcelleDt 
sport 

To draw fish, take sal-ammoniac, young chives, 
omentum, or calves call, of each a qiiarter.of a 
pound: beat them in a mortar to a consistence 
to make pellets thereof, and cast them into the 
corners of ponds ; this will draw carp, cbevin, or 
barbel. For roach and dace, wine lees mixed 
with oil, and hung up in a chimney-oorner till it 
looks black. Or take two pounds of bran, one 
pound of white pea^noeal, and a sufficient-quantity 
of brine 4x> hrtng it to a consisteace, l^ beatipg it 
in a moitar. For perch and pike, bullock*s liver, iJ 
black SRsils, bloody and opoponax, beaten welU 

i To dip your baits in when angling, take oil of 
asp, coculus Indian berry, and asafcetida,, equal 
quantities ; beat tiie berries well, and add as much 
honey as will bring it to a proper consistence. 
Keep it in a small jar, well corked. This will 
impregnate the water, and draw the fish. 
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RABBITS. 

Trb as: are two sorts of rabbits, tiz; the wild 
and the tame, those that are wild are bred in 
warrens, ar« amailep and more red^^^ have active 
bodies,, iare sby an4l watchful, and their flesh- is 
more delicious, by reason of the liberty they 
enjoy, and- the supeiiop nature of their tbod : they 
ar6 more lively than* the tame ones. The tame 
ones are sonietimes made use of to supply warrens; 
and there, in process of time,; they become more 
active aiid wild* 

The males being given to cruelty, kill.all the 
youngones they can come at, therefore the females, 
after they have kennelled, hide them, and close 
up the holes in such a manner, that the btick may 
not find them: they increase wonderfully,.bringing 
forth every month, therefore when kept Uine in 
butSi they must be watched, and, as soon as they 
have kennelled, must be put to the buck^ for 
they will otherwise mourn, and hardly bring up 
their youngs 

In the choice of tame rabbit^^you need not 
look to their shape» but to their colour : the 
bucks must be the largest and finest you can get; 
and that skin is esteemed the best, that has the 
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m^st equal mtxitwre of black and white' hair toge» 
ther: but the black should rather shadovvc the 
vrhite: a black skin with a few silver hairs,, being 
much richer thanawhjte skin>wilba fdw blackones*. 

As to the profk of tame rabbits, everjr one 
thai is killed in season, that is, front Martinmas 
tillaftier Candlemas, is v^orth fiVe others, aa being 
much better and larger i and the skin will fetch 
more money: — Again, the increase is more : the 
tame ones, at one kindling, bringing forth more 
than the wild do^;: besides, they are always ready 
at band for the dish, winter and summer, without 
the charge of nets, ferrets, &c. and their skins 
always piety ing their keeper'a expense. With, 
interest 

One doe will produce eight Kttefb in a year. 
The average of five at a litter, is forty, which ^ at 
Is. 6d. will amount to 3L lEit which rat6, fdrty 
does will bring 1201. yearly, fhe muck (^l^tch 
is very excellent)' wilt pay h^lf their food, s^d the 
extra prices at which the breeding doesand biicka 
are sold will cover losses. 

■ The best food for tame rabbits, is the sW^etest^ 
shortest, and best hay you can get; one load will 
feed two hundred couple a year, arul out of the 
stock of two hundred, may be spent in the house 
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as many as are sold in the market, and yet a good 
stock maintained to answer all casualties. The 
bay Ritist be put to them in little cloven sticks, 
that they may with ease reach and puil it out of 
the same, but so as not to scatter or waste any; 
and sweet oats, and water; should be put for 
them in troughs under the boxes; and this: 
should be their ordinary and constiuit food, all 
other being to be used physically. Two or three 
times in a fortnight, give them green victuals, to 
cool their bodies, but sweet grain should be seldom 
used, as nothing rots them sooner. 

In hot weather use pollard with pea-meal, in* 
stead of grains, as ibey must not be given when 
sour; young clover, tares, &c, Wlien they get 
pot-bell»ed, give them young green broom, and 
some bread well toasted. 

Great care must be taken when any grass is cut 
f6r them where there are weeds, that there is no 
bemlock amongst it, for though they will eat it 
greedily, it is present poison to them, and 
suddenly kills them. Their huts must be cleaned 
every day, as the stench arising from ibeir ordure 
greatly annoys them. 

The infirmities to which tame rabbits are 
I (fiutysct, are two<fold: first, tbe rot, wbicb cornea 
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by!igivin|f'lAiiiin green meat^ or gaAherii^ grMn^ 
for them wbich has the dew on ;' therefore let tbem 
baVe it but seldom^ and then the dryness o€ tbe 
bay wilt absorb the moisture* 

' Secondly^ there is a certain madness sometimes 
ambng rabbits, caused' by tbe tankness of their 
keeping/and which is known by their wallowing' 
and tumbling with their heels ^ikpwards^ and leap- 
ing in their buts ; to cure wbieb^ gtvre them tare 
thistles to eat; 

.Wild rabbits do a great deal of damage to trees, 
and all sorts of corn, their teeth sparing tiothing 
that they come near ; to prevent which^ take some 
tery small sticks of w»lk>#y well dried, dip one 
end into some melted brimstone, and stick the 
other into the ground; let them be about six 
feet distant from each other, and set fire to 
them. 
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Rabbitft'are t^ken various ways. If in cbver, 
tbey afford excellent sport with the gun.. If tbe 
iorern we large, quarter them with a reel made 
with long feathers on a cord ; this^'aetabdutr six 
inches high, will keep them up to the gnus. If 
they lie in hedge-rows, double thern^ and plant 
one of two guns at the end where the racks^md^t, 
atid you will be sure of sport. If they are in the 
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groMfdti iiim«t tb^ ahoteat tbeoi 

•«t' thej^^riHim .. Ifi yoir .want to extirpate ihem, ^use 

fiett*MiiA wiret^witli tb« guns; In warreaa» they 

^trap4he».at tbe mouths ^^of-'^ the eyes •(•here you 

iPV^Htake^Atoatay Icaj^^nd vire tbem in the chops. 

'BhiMvw^m^e'Vhth^ovMe fsils^- meeting . each 

4llfc6iv eoMMfd over- aicDiH^r to. the common butch 

trmps» bat without doors : the drop is fn Ihe centre : 

these should be. winged*' When you intend to 

wire, ga in the' momiagtidew^ii^ drysweather ; - put 

downtilierawhere you intend they -.should stand; 

lay a small piece of white paper against every. 

ane» to find them bjr. . Iti the evening go and 

plant your wires^ which ^must have stumps to 

drive into* the ground v:this-may be done easiest 

with a mailet -Set tbeiii,.bottonui' three^ inches - 

from the i^round/ right trver where they ^pitch, in 

the short cross-paths' called>cbops,^ in^the middle 

of fields^ When you can get a ^ few carrots^ lay 

them along, rn the deep sidee- of^ furrows,* about 

two yards distant; plant a trap betwixt them, a» 

they will cfuickly. run from one to anotbeir«^ In 

winter, when the snow lies on the ground, these, 

or parsley, are sure tadrawthem^ Where furrows 

lead to cc^ers or holds, plant in them^ind the main 

paths at evening ; then go io:the night and drive 

them in wi^h dog»i or a fiint and steel is a good 

substitute*' The striking and walking at the s^me 

time, will cause them to run towards home. You 
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may smudge them out of the holds with p6wd^^ 
of orpine and stone brimstone. When : yoa "wire t 
in cover, find on which side of a ride th'eboldsr 
are; and on thecoRtravy^idetotbatfpom'wHence^ 
they are coming to feed, about a yard in,. plant* 
your wires^ a» they come out very cautiously^ and? 
pas^s very quickly into the other side» where. thejr> 
are taken. Thh is> performed iniheir mata<patb8*- 

' ' ' ' * • - 

Oil of asp, put into pea'Oneah and laid by^tbe 
tides of covers, .w4U intoxicate hares and . rabbit8i> 
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RABBIT SHOOTING. 

> 

HowEv^£ft it may appear to thie inexperienced;- 
it is akiiown fact that^there isas -much or morer 
caution in rabbit shooting than^ perhaps- iii'tbe 
taking of any^other gamei^ The best weather fo^ 
this^sport, is in the intervals of storms, whto the 
sun breaks- forth with renewed splendour, and: 
when there islittle wind moving. In tbisr sort of 
weather, rabbits will feed- promiscuously at alip 
hours of the day, and are more easy, to come at* 
than when the weather is dry. The best, way of 
approaching them^ unobserved, is by wearing dark 
clothes, and always crouching as near the ground 
as possible, with ^ a slow and regular. pace; In' 
^coming up to them it is best to have the wind io^^ 
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Ibe teetliy ks that hindiers' tbem from snrellmg 
kny person till they come within gun-shot^ — ^If a 
sportsman- should come upon a number of them 
feeding together^ and^ on account of their size^ 
not be able to^ distinguish young from oId» by a 
gentte whisUey or other small noise, it will be 
ibuad ib«t the old ones will immediately seiek the 
covert,, while the young ones remaih,^^ pricking up 
tbeir ee^— For shbotfng rabbits in the winter, 
'the first tilling is to be provided with dogs of good 
Bose and fo6t, wh4> wiH stick close to the same 
rabbit till he is either earthed or shot. Terriers, 
some think, answer the purpose best;. The most 
proper station to be taken is iU: a tree, near the 
earth, which should be previously stopped, or at 
the corner of a wood commanding two ways. 
Some people think No. 3 the best ishot for rabhits,^ 
as they take a very hard blpw. 

Gentlemen or farmers wishing to protects any 
piece of ground from rabbits, have only, to .place 
round it a piece of newly tarred cord^ which 
no rabbit will pass. It is also, understood that a 
slice of turnip placed at the entrance of each 
muish will effectually deter any herefrom pa^in^ 
through. 
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FERRETING RABBITS. 

Ferreting rabbits is performed by covj^ring 
the mouths of the burrows in a hedge-row, or any 
place where they lie convenient for beings well 
attended with purse nets. A sufficient number of 
attendants must be properly placed, and the pro- 
foundest silence observed. The ferrets, or cats, 
as they are styled, must be coped, that is muzzled,, 
or have bells tied round their necks, or they might 
not be recovered. The man who earths the .cat, 
should keep on the windward side of the. burrow, 
a general rule to be observed ; for if the degree of 
alarm be too great, the rabbit will rather remain, 
and be tora in pieces, than bolt. The instant a 
rabbit is netted, the person waiting must throw* 
himself upon it, and kill it as speedily and with 
as little noise as possible; but there is no sport 
unless rabbits are quite plentifuj. 



HARE HUNTING. 

Ik bunting the hare, you will find her make 
use of many artifices, such as running to- a. head^ 
hei^ding back, thereby foiling the ground; then, 
throwing two or three times, and making head 
again, which puts the dogs to a check,, causing 
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them to overshoot, and gives her an oppor- 
tunity of throwing in again, and returning on 
the foiJ* Id which case, make your casts counter 
ttU you come to her home, where you will find 
her. Sometimes, when she is very hard, run, she: 
wMl take vault: sometimes, after several throws, 
lAie will tie down, take the water, &c« and let 
the bounds overshoot. 

; For fair coursing a brace .of greyhounds, only 
should be first slipped to a hare, and some distance 
abould be allowed her by the laws of the field. 
Stout running hares will however sometimes bafile, 
and finally escape a leash of the best dogs. When 
the hare is found, the director of the sport must 
so dispose of fats forces as lo.baiQe her attempts 
to turn,. keeping her in a straight course, that as 
long a run and view as possible may be obtained. 
In hare bunting it matters little what kind of 
hounds are employed, if they are well bred, and 
suitable to the country in which they are to hunt; 
but to preserve them in their perfection they must 
never -be permitted to fpllow any other game. 
It is of great service to barriers to trail the hare 
to her form early in the morning, and this will 
also enable the huntsman to ascertain the goodness 
of his dogfi, and to distinguish those which have 
the most tender noses. Men are sometimes em* 
ployed to find the haret but a considerable part 
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of the sport does, or ought to consist in finding 
the hare by the scent of the dogs. Hares are- 
'endowed with a foreknowledge of the change of" 
the weather^ seating themselves accordingly^ and' 
always seeking shelter, 

tn enclosed lands their forms will generaliy bid 
found near to, or under, the \e^ of the fence, unless 
the other parts of theiield afford coviert. It seldom 
will be of any use to beat for them in the open field ; 
hares are bo fond of a comfortable form, that th^ 
will sit in such, if miaide for them. Stillness and> 
silence, after finding the hare, are indispensable." 
Should the hare be headed back, which often 
happens, either from the speed of the dogs, or 
from the constant aim of the hare to double, the* 
pack will generally over-run the scent: it ii^ 
thence necessary nd aproper to keep a consid^rabler 
distance behind the dogs, that, teflt to their own 
efforts, they niay perceive their loss; turn and 
recover. 

In chasing the hai'e, th^ more ^ood-:«eason€d 
hounds are left to themselves, the better they will 
hunt, and more sport they will shew, and, the 
more surely kill : they are generally too much 
hallooed. A hare should be patiently bunted 
through all her doubles, for id this consists tbe 
fair sport of hare hunting, or coursing. Every 



^tep fk^ talies sbould be IbUowed, nop sb^M tlie 
liQuiids he cait biit us the last resort The bare, 
wbeROGcaskm; offers, will uo^akea double: u];M)a a 
piece 4»fi drjr gcoundy or Ibe digb road, where the 
«cent is uncertain, and then leave it with a leap, 
passing: ever a space t>f g^nmd soarcely to be 
cisedited? by which her trail fg lost ici the dog^* 
Jtt other times, exerting her utmost «peed, sh^ 
will nui Sor « considerable way;, tbesi make an 
instantaneous turn, occasioning thiS hounds in 
their over eagerness of pursuit, to •overshoot thetn- 
selves);. «he then stops till tbey have passed ber, 
and afterwards slyly steals back again tow^s tb^ 
place whence she started. When in cover, on a 
bad *scenti»g.day, either baretir fox will, when on 
the look out, actually trace and hunt the hounds, 
and when hard pressed ttgaiii^ break cover. When 
the bounds are at check, whether in hare or fox 
tiunting, a good hunts«aan will pull his horse up, 
remaining still and silent, and make the best use 
of his eyes. The. hounds must themselves recover 
their fault, for speaking or calling to them, by 
name only iaterrupts and binders them. 

Hares when out of their know ledge*. always run 
well; if they start down wind they seldom return, 
and then the bounds may be hallooed, encouragedr 
and pushed* In the field be. careful not. to ride 
over tbe dogs, speak to them in %\m^9 and in roads 
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and paths ^top the horse and make n^y for the 
hounds. Never, if it can be -avoided, ride in the 
line of the tail hounds. Harriers should ocxra- 
sionaUy have blood for their encouragemeb4;. 

Trapped, or i)ox hares from a warren, generally 
run straight, making no. doubles; they leave a 
strong scent : the chase of these resembles the 
fox chase, and the hounds are to be hunted in the 
same maimer. 

The hare must not be pursued after the second- 
week in March. 

Twenty couple form a full pack (^ harriers. 



FOX HUNTING. 

Ik fine weather the fox may be found abroad 
in the day-time basking upon the bank of a fence, 
or in any dry and warm place near to brake or 
cover. Magpies, jays, and crows^ announce his 
presence, by cries ami screams, and thus are often 
a guide when the houfids are at a fault. Hunters 
should be let go to grass for a month or two in the 
spring/ being taken in just before the fly season;: 
purging medicines should not be given to the 
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' horse until te returns to the stable. It is necessary 
thai be who would become a good fox hunter 
shoqld have a good seat on horseback. The next 
step is to practise leaping, either flying, or 
standing, at the bar or fences; but dashing at 
difficult leaps is only a proof of thoughtless 
hardihood. When in the fieW there is a proper 
place for every one, and this. is to be fouxid by 
Iceeping the spirits within due bounds. Expert 
and steady sportsmen only can skirt or cross, 
and ride wide of the hounds, with a view of being 
serviceable. In attempting this, the unskilful 
ofteii head back the fox, and throw the bounds 
out Experienced gentlemen should spread more 
than they are accustomed to do. On arriving at 
a difficult leap, less time wJU be lost in dismounting 
at once, than in riding up and down in search of 
a more convenient place. 

• 

The place of the huntsman is close to his 
hounds; on going out to bunt, that of the first 
whipper-in is at some distance before the bounds; 
that of the second, at some distance behind them. 
The head whipper-in must be completely under 
the command of the huntsman, always main- 
taining his halloo, stopping the bounds that 
divide or run from it, getting immediately 
forward with them to the huntsman. His 

station, whilst drawing the covers, is always on 
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the 9ide opposite to the hunt9man«. keeping near 
edongb to him however to bear and obey hi» 
halloa While the bimtsmania ridiDg to bis bead 
hounds^ the whipper-in may be useful in yarioua- 
waya; he may clap forward to any great earth 
that may by chance be open ^ he may aink the 
wind to hatlooy. or mob a fox when the scent 
ftiils; be may keep him ofiT his foiU stop the 
tail hounds, and get them forward; and baa it 
frequently in his power k> assiat the bounds^ The 
moat essential part of fox-bunting» tbe making 
aftd keepiBg tbe paek steady, depends entirely on 
the first whipper-in, as tbe buntoiaan should 
seldom nvte^ and never flog a h0UQd» Tbe change 
of the hunt, that is, losing the iHMrted; fo|c^ and 
hittmg oa a fferii sc^M, ia an jaccident which w ill 
sometimes occuf^ and tbe lemedy dependa more 
on the huntsman^ than upon the goodneaa.of the 
hounds. Tbe best hounds will generally keep to 
tbe first acent^ whilst tbe balk of tbe pack will 
ibllow the new sceilt> and it is the hunteman';s 
buaineas to detentnine wbicb ought to.be pursued. 
When the sport ia about to> commence^ the 
himteman should plaoe the Itwo whippers-ia wide 
of him to tbe right and Ictft, who must be attentive 
tiiat no bound is left behind ; he then throws off 
4^e pack ii^to coyer, that the hounds may bay^ 
every adyantagie. The whippera^n must he 
•trictly attentifie to tbe yoice and motions of thn 
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liuntsman, be ready to encourage and push on, 
to rate the faulty boundsj see that they spread 
the cover thorouehly, and draw well; he must 
not suffer them to babble, or give a single proof of 
idleness, without his noticing it The gentlemen 
sportBrneo should still remain at the side of the 
cover, or if they enter it they must not interfere, 
as the whole busini^ss should yet be left to the 
huntsman. Hallooing too soon will generally 
occasion the fox, if unkennelled and on the pad, 
lo turn back again, and hold to instead of breaking 
cover. The fox often ranges the cover for a con- 
siderable time, either from being headed with too 
great eagerness by the company, or from the 
excellent drawing of the pack, not giving him a 
fair opportunity to break, which he will not do 
with the hounds too near, if he can avoid it. 
When he does break, it is generally down or side 
of the wind. The huntsman during this interval, 
quarters his hounds, leaving no part of the cover 
untried, till Reynard perceivinghisdanger pressing, 
yields to his fears, and off he goes. The cry of 
" halloo forward! ""gone away!" abould now be 
loudly and repeatedly given, that any sportsman 
who may have remained without, may have timely 
DOtice of the hounds leaving cover. The hunts- 
man now keeps close to the leading hounds, the 
whippers-in bringing up the rear. The sportsmen 
should keep an attentive eye on the leaders, fhat 
uld they lose the scent, it may be guessed how 
V 3 
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far tbey h«w earned it. The kngtb of the etaiM 
wA depend on the distance the fox iiiaj^ he able 
to Mftisitaia Irotn the boupds; if considembie,. 
a strong fox, will run straight an end, and eon 
^UaYOur to beat tfaeni at a long chaae by hi& 
•UMJtiiesa and game. A fox Hi the mdiHe^f tbet 
9ea6om Hiriciennelled at nooii» wilt perbaf>3 run 
a chase of thirty or forty ««let^ pottijig te the 
aererest test the speed aad game of the beat bfod 
homdo aod horsea. Btit if the hounda gain »po» 
the 6>Xr Wd iNick fio ck)9e to him aa to disable 
biifHi fro|» uamg any stfatagcms, by beifDg obliged 
to rw after a buFSt of half an hour, or an hour's 

■ 

dxase, he is often takea and killed. Sometimet^ 
after a burst of a few miles the fox will suddeni^p 
atop «t a «ew {ence» and nsturn upon hia foil; 
the Sioa^ada wiM then o^rerrun the scent, and comer 
to a ebeek ; ibia occaaions a general atop,. GttD* 
tkaieft. of experience, who know the countay, noir 
spread tbeoaselres wbereirer their eye can be moaa 
effM^Te, and these new t» the sport abooid place 
tbemaelTes aa near tbe huntsman aa poasiUej, 
waiting the event in silence. The buataaiatf 
aboaU vemaio quietly sitting upon bis bora^ and 
attending to thoap bounda who ffom their atancb* 
sesaand finenesa of nq«e afa moat to be dependnd: 
lipoq. 

.He ttiiat however ine hia jndglnent aa to wbicb 
•Mine Mm liax may. have taken, in eaae he dioirid 
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W otttged to make a cast with hi» houndir«. The 
Imntiniin afnd whrpper-ifictiMi^toatiiig the hounds 
to exeft then' owd f>ewera'y ahouUll bowefer give 
them evetf posMble* encoun^etRenty. andt tiiey^ 
will Boea dtacerer whet^r it is possible for them 
to -r^anrtbe scent r if tbis^at last appears^bbpeless^ 
and not 9 aiagle balloota ^ dependisd on ia beardy 
tbe booad» moat again be caat and- tbe businest of 
finding again eoBimenea. However, the instincts 
of » good bonnd i» mncb safer to be depended oi> 
tfHHfr tbe judgment of the best huntsman; and it 
is therefore a taw in spotting, never to cast hoimda 
that are able and ahow a decided inclination^ to 
hfint, and whilst tbey spread^ widely and* ea^ 
tliemaeli^s^ Wfaan the fox is taken, he i^ lodged 
oothe anaa^ of a tree generally, and one of bts 
feet cut ofF, and thrown^ to tbe boimda, who are 
in the like manner rewarded with his whole 
carcase, amidst stiouta of *^;teaB bim to^ pieces 1*^ 
" tear him to pieces !'^ 

The sport of the day materially depends o» 
tbe first and well finding the fox, on which occa- 
sion sportsmen are generally too precipitate f great 
care must be used on breaking cover, hot to leave 
any of tbe bounds behind; hounds left at large 
acquire all sorts of bad habits, run at any blood 
they can find, and lose all sense of discipline, and 
if -tkay remain out all night they are apt to take 
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cold, and' are put out of condition : instdnt Search 
should be made, and proper measures taken when 
bounds are missed. Hounds hunt so much better 
in a country they know, that it is better, vifhen 
there is a scarcity, to bring foxes into a country 
i;ather than go in search of them. Foxes generally 
follow the same track when the wind is in the 
dame quarter; this renders it easy to the wbipper* 
in to make a short cut and find the hounds. With 
a high scent, you cannot push forward too much 
the voice and horn ; keep the fox on, and preyent 
his recourse to stratagem, and also keep the hounds 
together, letting in the tail hounds. The pack 
should run as nearly as possible together, carrying 
a good head*. They should not run in a string, 
some lagging behind, trying upon the scent. They 
should not creep through a fence which they can 
leap, but dash over it gallantly together^ this being 
one of the most beautiful spectacles in bunting. 

When there are various scents, and the hounds 
divide, if it is quite uncertain which is the hunted 
fox, let the whipper-in stop those hounds farthest 
down the wind, as they can bear the others, and 
will reach them soonest : it is useless to attend to 
stopping those up the wind. In heathy countries,^ 
in dry weather, foxes will run the roads; and if 
gentlemen then ride close upon the hounds they 
may drive them miles to no purpose, without any 
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scent, as high-mettled fox-hounds will seldom 
stop whilst horses are close at their heels. Sheep 
and birds, hy their running and shattering, often 
give indjcations of the point of the lost fox. 
Foxes 8re most frequently lost either at the first 
finding, or when he is sinking, as he will then 

I often stop short, and the hounds in their eager- 
ness overrun the scent. When a. fox is first 

I found, every one should ride behind the hounds, 
at a reasonable distance, until they have well 
owned the scent and are settled to it. When the 
fox is treed at the death, the hounds should not 
be kept too long baying at him, as it cools therr 
appetite and abates tlie voracity with which tbey ' 

I should devour him. If a strong eover be full of 
foxes, and they are often hallooed, hounds wilt 

I hunt with coldness and indifference; otherwise, 
when a fox holds so strongly to cover that the 
most persevering efforts of the dogs cannot force 
him to break, the only resource left is mobbing 

! him out, in which all sorts of noises may be 
made, with the voice or horns. The too frequent 
hallooing of hounds draws them from the scent, 
and from habit they expect it, placing less de- | 

pendence on the nose, and at last hunt by the eye 
and ear like the greyhound. For breeding foxes, 
a fox-court should be prepared well walled round 
and above; the floor well bricked or paved; 

I m bo arded shelter and hiding-places should be j 

■ . m 
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provided. Foxes mast be kept very clean, witb 
plenty of fresh water. Birds and rabbits are 
their usual food: they must be fresh killed. Fresh 
horse-flesh, if not given in too large quantities, 
agrees very well with them. The cubs may be 
turned abroad as soon as able to shift for them- 
selves, but for some time victuals muat be care- 
fully placed for them where th^y are likely to 
find it. ^ 

Hunting bag foxes is not fair sport, it spoila^ 
the hounds, and is of no iise, unleas with a view 
of blooding the dogs. A bag fox, brought from 
a considerable distance, wilt- remain in a good 

' coVer. In drawing, let the hujntsman begiaat the 
farthest cover down the wind, and continue 
drawing from cover to cover up the wind,, till be 
finds. The covers will thus be drawn in half the 
usual time, and he ciannot fail of finding their 

• proper places: less difficulty wilt ocdur in getting 
the hounds off, and as the fo::^ will n)Ost probably 
run the covers that have been already draWn, 
there will be no fear of change. It is of little 
use to draw hazel coppices in nuttii^ time, 
furze covers, or two or three-year-old copses 
in pheasant-shooting season^ as these have al- 
ready been disturbed ; although, at other times, 
these are excellent kennels for foxes. . After 
Christmas, the most probable kennel is \ti fou)* or 
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fr?e-yeair-old copses, furzy at bottom. In these the 
buDtsman must draw quickly, and up the wind ; 
but if the cover is too large he must cross it, and 
give the dogs a side wind. In an extensive cover 
the hufitsfnan should know before-hand in what 
part the fox is most probably unkennelled, or he 
inay get too far the start. Foxes do not always 
go down wind to their kennels. Where foxes are 
in plenty, hounds are apt to run the heel ; that is 
to say, they follow the back instead of the forward 
scent of the fox, into which error the dogs are led 
when one fox is up wind and the other down. 
When a fox runs his foil in cover, the only re- 
source is to mob him out, or be content to leave 
bim there. Do not make a cast too wide, this 
will k)se time; cast round, not through a flock of 
sheep, and let the whipper-in drive them counter, 
or they will run before the hounds. When hounds 
are divided into several parties, halloo forward 
with the fox that breaks. Never take out lame 
bounds, or hunt with young hounds in couples, 
though they may be held by the cover side till 
the fox is found. Before digging an earth be 
'satisfied that the fox has really taken to it, as a 
fox does not always take to the first earth, he 
reaches, or he sometimes enters and leaves it im- 
mediately. : Never put a hound into an earth to 
draw a fox, as he will generally get maimed; but 
dig on till so near the fox that he can be tempted 
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to seize on a whip baiuUe or^k^ wbich will 
fnake it safe for a dog to draw hinu Both l^^dgeni 
•and foxes may be atuakoMtof earths with sulphur 
and asafoBtida. Horns are not ao much u^ed a* 
formerly, but bounds attend to no sound ao 
readily^ and horses afe particularly fond. of it. 

The fox wilUbow-considerable cunning. When 
unkennelled, and on the pad, he will hunt the 
bounds^ as they do him, curveting, throwing, &c. 
whilst be is running counter. This brings the 
bounds to a check ; to prevent wbich, quarter 
your bounds to make them break cover, wbich 
he will <}o down or side wind, if possible. 
Sometimes, after a few miles run, he will take a 
a new fence, let the bounds overshoot, and return 
upon the foil; in which case, you must draV 
counter, as before. Sometimes he will cUryet 
to a river, chink, or arch, by which means be 
often saves himself. 
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Tfl£ stag shows great cunning, by often leaving 
bis harbour, stalking forth, thereby thinking to 
foil the ground, and <lestix>y his view and fumet. 
When unharboured and emprimed, he will. make 
headstraight across the country ; and when dosely* 
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sfHirtued will retuni to the herd, put iip another, 
and sink into bis place, particularly when in the 
grease, by which means they sare one another. 
To prevent the change, you should take the marks 
.«f your stag, 

• 

• The buck will do the same, except leaving his 

•lodge, and running so large a ring, the former 

< being more venturous. They haunt in November, 
in furze and thick shrubs; in December, in high 

.dopes; January, in young wheats and rye; 

.February and March,^ in thick bushes; April and 
May, in coppices and springs; June and July, in 
out-woods and purlieus, near young corn ; in the 
middle of September and October, after the first 
showers, they go to rut, when each buck chooses 
his herd; number varying from four or five to 

: fifteen or more. There is always a master buck 
in a park: if he, through any misfortune, lose a 
horn, being conscious of bis inability, he imme- 
diately leaves the herd, and becomes quite a re- 

.cluse. They are in season for hunting, a little after 
Midsummer-day to Hol^-rood, September 26ih ; 
and for killing, from the latter end of June to the 
middleof September. Does in October, November, 

. December, and January* Then follow the spaid 
does, which should betaken a month or six weeks 
previous, and their feet pared till made quite 

. tender, iihicb will keep them at lodge^ where 

o 
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tbey 'WrtI He - and grow rfat, by feeding. Heaven 
and mules come in, in rutting season;, fawns as 
they grow into size: cut them from four tp^aeren 
daysoMi. They. aKe^salled, through the first year, 
a fawn; the second, a pricket; thethivd,: a sorrel; 
the fourth, a sore ; the fifth, a barebuck^ or buck 
of the first head.; the sixth, ai)uck« -Tbey are 
fit to kill in their sei^enth year, and nerer outltre 
their ninth year. Some are killed at inre years 
old., but ar«e not prime, the grease running ail 
out The does are called after the; •bucks, 
prefixing the word sister, thus, stster^pricket, 
aister«sorrel, .&c» Bucks cast their heads once 
a year, when they are said to mew* Tbey 
feel a great alarm at the drop of a horn, as it un- 
balances the head. The parts of the horn are the 
1>eam^ the brow antlers, the centre ditto, palm 
and <;roches. When a buck is seen rubbing bis 
head against a tree, to get the pills of his new 
borns^ be is said to fray. 

• 

The stag is said to' have no bead the first year, 
and is called a calf-spitter, or brocket; the second, 
a pricket, or gyri ; the third, a spaid ; the fourth, 
a ataggard ; the fifth, a stag or hart. The parts 
of the horns are the burr, the pearls, the beam, 
the gutters in the beam, the brow angles, and tbe 
tines. Theirages ai:e known by the size and number 
of them; bucks much tl)e same,>excepting the palm 
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snd'Toyals^ or^roehes.- Thefemalea are called, as 
witlvdeer, ststeivspil^ter, -sister^spakl ; the fourtbr 
year;, a trindor roe; To know a wet doe fcom adrjr. 
one,, observe hier coat: ; if she i» dry^ you .will 8ee> 
little twists'of bairiSticking up, wbieh are caVled 
quHl8;;likewiseshewi4l;8et her headyand single. up 
bigb; and look more round and straight. iThe ,wet 
doe look» beavy^,: stalks' along slow^ banging her. 
bead audi single low^ There rare iraviouB. sorts,: 
but these are. then prinoipaL^oneft .Wh^n^cased: 
and broken u{h the parts are the :hiead»i the neck^ 
the: shoiildera, . the breast^ -; the chine,., and. the^ 
baunehesii.' The tmUesv oir.fiyv-k composed of- 
the doocets^. the indnpiny tfae'Tel«el! or tender'^: 
lings j skiits; sweetbreads^ silver^ and : kidneys. 

In: shooting: thein^ great /cafe ir^o'be^takentoi 
knoW' tbeiT ages^ a;nd whetbesin- hrghneooditioa: 
or notr like^vitiseiifidoeB are^wettocdry!;: Never 
shoot end-ways^: or' fouU shoot a^buok) tbrouglv 
the bead; and a doe tbroeghf the shouMer^ ds^ 
bloody shoulder is> held to I high e«iim2^w^- Im- 
mediately after they are down, runup> and: cut? 
the throat. Be as expeditious as possible in 
lacing, casing^: and draAving^^ the sfai^iiders, 
pauncbing, &c; as 4he^ iat will pieeloff wrthtfae' 
skin, and the bvck, in hot weather^ will turn • 
green. Some' bi-eak tbem up^ hot^ others dve next * 
morning r the latter is best . . « 

o 2 
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They are generally rode to the gun, tbckjgb ybfi- 
may get into a tree near their walks,^ and wait 
for them. Or when you want to take them to* 
removes, or bucks to stall-feed, if the stall or* 
lodge is not constructed properly for that purpose, 
build a pen where they are usually fedj near &• 
tree, with hurdles, double height Have a gatei 
that will fall to and fasten quickly. Feed them 
till they come in freely; then place yourself in 
the tree, with a cord tied to the gate, by wbicb 
means you can take them. They are sometimeSi: 
taken with a toil, or net, into which they ate 
driven witba reel made with long feathers, and e 
long cord, an hundred yards long; and somtetimei 
a dog is used to drive them in wittu Where trees.* 
stand handy across their main walks, tie two 
lines, one above the other, the height diey run; 
drive them in witb a dog. When they are forced* 
their horns lie straight with the neck, which will, 
when in; entangle them. If they are to be stalled* 
tie their legs^ and saw their horns off just below 
the antlers; blind them with sacking, then take, 
them to stall. < 

The best food for them is clover-liay, cut^ and 
oil<-cakes^ ground and mixed. Common feed in 
the park is hay, beans, chesnuts, and drum-headed 
cabbages. When taken with the greens, (which- 
you may know by their leaving the herd* audi 
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lying ia wet gtounda, when their teelh are gene- 
rally loose), give them dirty potatoes, grown in 
loamy clay, and clover hay. If they will noti 
feed, cram them with barley-ineal pellets, and 
they muBt be house'd. There should be vaults, 
made by the sides of hills, in parks, for deer to. 
lodge in when the weather is very wet, and feed-i 
, ing. stalls in different parts^ Vert (which is all' 
kinds, of green wood in a forest,} with the beech- 
mast, makes the venison much iinet flavoured 
than park feed; though these may be much im-. 
proved, by carrying them plenty of browse-wood.' 
Stock per acre, if properly fed,'may be three head 

. When you are in search for outliers, ^ther stfigr 
or buck, go up wiud early in mornings, to lindr 
them at relief or feed, when you may watch them 
tOi cover. This done, go for a blood-hound; takei 
him upon the lyam, or cord ; try the ring walks,i 
entries, goings out. Sec; and where you findr 
fresh view, or slot, and fumishings in the rides: 
and glades, make blemishes and plashes in the 
slope. These, in case your dog overshoot, will 
enable you to draw counter and recover your beat. 
You will know when you are near the stag, by 
the dog's bearing hard upon the lyam, and be- 
ginning to lapise, or open, which you must 
prevent. When found, if he is for a hunt, have 
the hounds upon a side lay, near where you think 
o 3 
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be will pasB. Rouse him up; when be' is em-* 

primed^ loose your hound^ atid sound your bom 

for uncoupling the hounds. After su long run, be^ 

will get embossed or tired, ^wbich you will know 

by his coat looking black. He will tapiab^ tV €^- 

lurk) skulk, and sink; which. latter term* means 

lying down/ with his feet close under bis betly, 

atid putting his nose close to the ground, . to^pre* 

Tent the scent flying; when great caresfaouU be 

taken to prevent the hounds overshooting .and: 

losing him by default: if this : should bappw^: 

you must draw counter; making your easts.titl be 

is recovered; and so on, till be is run down. The* 

firat that is in, cuts his throat, and takes say, 

wbicb is, opening his belly, to see bow fbt heh; 

the rest taking a chop at his throat as they com^ 

up ; then sound a racbeat to call the higging 

dogs' in; reward them with the blood, which it 

called a quarry ; k^ep them to the neck, that tbey 

may not get partial to the haunches; finish with 

another racbeat, and a general boo-up. / : . . 
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- VARIOUS WAYS OF TAKING FOXES. ^ 

To trap a fox in cover, makeasbrape with 
Bome free moulds wher^ the harea' paths meeV 
and lay some small pieces of 8heep*8 liver» broile4 
over wood embers, about it; draw a sheep^s 
pauncb^Or oil oft rhodium, and hare's urine, on 
ragSf from it in different, directions. This should 
be done about six o'clock at night; or it may be 
done in the ^nigbt When you misd the baits, 
look for the prints; if you perceive the ball of a' 
fox; plant two traps, heads outwards, about six 
inches apart; heal them very carefully. The 
bridge of a trap should bea( a pound weight, i. e. 
a pound weight should just spring it before it is 
covered ; this will allow a good depth of earth to 
cover it Never touch the earth with your hands 
till you have rubbed them with the baitSj which 
piece takeaway. Lay the baits as beforei some 
in the centre, ai^d two or three at the edge of the 
jaws of the trap : this will bring his pad on to the 
bridge. Never lay any baits on the bridge, as 'his 
motion is too quick to be caught by the muzzle. 

. If on your shrape you shoukl discover the 
prints of a bouse-cat, marten^at, pole cat, or 
stoat, place a jay in the centre, fasten it down, 
and lay your other baits as before; or part of a 
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rabbit, cut open. Lighter traps will do for these, 
when therein no probability of a fox-comitpg*— 
When you plant for the marten separately, pour 
a few drops of the tincture of valerian upon .the 
moulds which lie on the trap,.aQdJet th« bf^it be* 
a jay or pigeon fastened behind; it 

To trap a fox in a. fields, ptent three traps jq a, 
triaugle^ beadsi outwards,, by thie.side.of a field;! 
two ia the furrow where you have billed hioi.rhej 
is sure tO: return . the third night, if nqt sooner^. 
Ci^ta hari^ pr rabbit* open ^nd stake it donisu ioi 
the ceatre„ thea begin to.di;aw:about»twQ.yaMi< 
from it. on ORe^side.. Take ^f^lairg^pirde^ audi 
cpniethe ss^uk^ diatauqe on the other isides tbeie: 
take yoiu^ drag up.: Wlnen he: cpme» either w«y^, 
this will cause; bjfli to oheckt^and. tbfow^ at: thej 
baijt, when be. will be take^n. Your drag may he> 
a sheep's pauuch;» : or as before*; A rat in a: arater 
furrow,' the water standing two inches, deep^i 
fastened on a stake». with a trap; £^t each end^. 
will doi 

» 

The foUo wing method has been practised ^wjtbi 
good success: let the party employed go round 
and; ci^i:^}y ^^fqh fpc th^r earthing piaoes, 
wherever they.are,:ap42.ma]^ the mouths ;of thenft) 
qui);6^q^ avitb pipuld; < th^n oome again the immU 
corning, ^\kd observe >whetjb^r.tb6^«arth baft beeflii 
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trampled on, and if you see the prints of his feet 
tending outward and inward, you may then be 
assured be is safe within his hole or earth; oa 
which take a good strong hay-net, such as are 
used in some warrens, pitched all round at^ a 
proper distance, put the sticks quite flight inta 
the ground, that as soon as he strikes the net, it 
may fell upon and entangle him, but if you place 
it tight he will tumble over, and by that mean» 
escape. Another caution is necessary : when you 
have set your net you must put some bells in 
three or four different places, that you may hear 
Wbeo be strikes the net; then run in upon him 
und keep him entangled, otherwise he will get out 
again, and seizing him by the back part of bit' 
ttecky'tnuzzle him and tie his fore legs together^ 
that be may not scratch his tnuzzle off* 

. Td trap him at earth, level the moulds at the 
entries with a stick, any time in the day; go the 
next morning, and you will see if he has been out 
or in. If he is in, pass your traps in as far as will 
admit their springing ; heal them properly, then 
get some sticks and arch the hole over; lay sods 
upon them till the hole is quite darkened. As 
be approaches carelessly till the light appears, be 
will be in the trap before he is aware of it. 

■ 

. To poison cubs, pass some arsenic, with plenty 
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of beaten gl^ss m it, into young, rook^ young- 
rabbits/ rater, entrails cut into lengths; &c. suid 
throw them into tbe covers near their earths. ' 

To poiisoti the old dog and vixen, where yow 
see their ball and billot in iielda, laysome bali«, 
made of broiled sbedp^s liver shredded fine,- and- 
mixed with goose grease, honey, corroeire subiiw 
mate,^ and gfonnd ghiss. This will drsperse 
quiekly in their stomachs, atid previent -thew 
throwing it up. 

If you wish to take eubs alive^ |MlfaU tHem Mr 
the- mouths of t^eearths, or dig them.. You; will; 
often find them in nrbbits- biirrowsi/Ti^here they^ 
are easily dug out; tie a.pieoeof'netomthe femft 
of a stick, to drzvr them witb.T BkoveiA ag&iBSli 
them^ and they will snap at it; and entangle their 
teeth, wbetr you: must twist it) rdnndi/ainl^draw^ 
having a saok^ ready to recesve them. 



!• ' 



Among, the' artificer of tbefoxiare, the vixe» 
leaving' her cubs when they can run; going^a iittie: 
way from; tbe eairtfa^ and lying downy vmting.ta 
see if they will veaiore out to follow her; if tbey 
do, she returns : and' nK}st cruelly worries: tbem^ 
being aware of the danger to which they: expose 
themselves. They rob badgers of their earths, 
by leHvingtfaeijT billot and urine at thetr^entraDC^s, 
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The latter, ibeiog more. . cleanly,, leaye tbem the 

\fijthy jiabkatioiu ..Rftbbits they rab. by frighten- 

ing them, away .'-rWJien they are after. their, prey, 

.in cover^ they lie;clowB close in the runs, where 

.game come to their feed, and throw o.n to them. 

When at Jeed . Ihey roll .and creep about, till 

•mrithin; ihit>Wj at which they are very dexterous. 

,In ^rk .nights, they .look poultry down ; their 

>eyes being like small balls of fire, make the fowls 

breach ^heir heads . down till they falL . You may 

tnake a fox:shoot himself when he.go^s for fowls, 

.'by placing a dead one in his way, with a gun 

^about ten y&rds from it, with a wire fixed to the 

trigger reversed: the fowl bejng before a crotch, 

iovec the w.ire, when he pulls, off, goes the gup, 

. and down drops poor Reynard, or any .unfortunate 

wight who may chance to lay hold of the fowl; 

therefore all who have access to the hen-roost 

should 'be previously warned* 



OTTERS. 



The otter, being web-footed, is an amphibious 
.animal, which preys both by land and water. He 
. generally frequents rivers and brooks in search of 
prey, and. will often visit fishponds, destroy iog 
the .fish, and yet not lie there. The method to 
discover bis hauats is very «asy, for, in whatever 
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place be preys, you will be certain to find tbe 

tails of tbe fish left undevoured at tbe sides of tbe 

.ponds, &c. as be eats tbe bead and body of tbe fisb 

as far as tbe vent, and no furtber. Look all round 

tbe pond, and, by bis marks or footsteps, you 

will find wbere he enters it, and likewise where 

•he comes out to eat the fish by the side ; for no 

amphibious animal devours his prey in tbe water, 

or can remain a single moment under it longer 

than he can bold his breath.^ When you have , 

xliscovered the place, it will be advisable to put a 

good strong steel trap in the water down in tbe 

mud ; put tbe mud over the bridge of tbe trap as 

. much as you can, that he may not discover tbe 

trap. If you should not find where be takes tbe 

water, you will see where be sits to eat bis fisb, 

• and then you must set a trap or two by tbe side 

-of the water, in those places. Cut a hole in tbe 

ground to let them in, just flush or even with tbe 

surface, then cover them with moss very nicely; 

but there is no necessity to bait them, for the 

otter will seldom tpuch any thing but what he 

kills himself. 

The otter in rivers and brooks iias a kennel, tbe 
structure of which is very ingenious and admirable. 
They have always two ways to go in and out; 
- one by land and tbe other by water ; that if dis- 
turbed by land, they can vent or escape by water ; 
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aai^iftttack^d^y watetv they ^99 eseap^ by Jand^ 
Wbaiiy9a*kl|vetfoiHKia.keB«e^ and disoef n tbat 
they useiandrfrequ^dtJt, lookcarefuUy ^bout ajid r 
yotttwiU70B(r bis-laiHiing^places^ wbere hot sk^ and * 
eal6 bts poey^ and befot^the^pot where be lands^, 
pB*ti.tnp.d«irB in tbe?waiber, as^lready directed'. 
in the pond«. To poi«on him, slit the back of ^a 
large eel, part of the way from his vent to his 
head; put a little corMM^'niiekbiimate into it, and 
close it weU^ so tbattbe* water cannot get in ; lay 
it in the shallow water, where you see him 
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He lies in very strong eartb, futl of chambers; 
in zigzag directions, in the day-time. At night 
he goes out in pursuit of tiis prey; at the same time 
go and bag ail the boles fit ^rth ; place some men 
to watch them; then go and draw with some 
sticking dogs of the bull-terrier kind* Perhaps 
he inay be a mile from home ^ therefore you must 
make castjs round, and if you know of pasture- 
grounds where cows feed, or have fed, most 
likely you will find him there^ turning over the 
dung^ to get the grubs,* or he may be after game. 
When you see cow-dung turned over, and moss 
coUeeted into large heaps jn cover, be assured it 

p 
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i» a badger ; his fiants will likewise lie about wbeire 
he ff equeh ts. On being disturtied he immediately 
r^ns home, where the bags will receive him; or 
if you wish to continue hunting him, make a fire 
upon his earths, which will keep him out The 
male is called a boar^ the female a sow, and the 
young ones pigs. 



HUNTING THE MARTEN CAT. 

The marten will run many miles^ and afford 
most excellent sport, pfteji treeing, at which time 
the dogs stand at bay whilst he gets wind : theo 
cudgel him dpwn agpin, and sq on ti)l he is run 
down. He seldom dies without giving the dogs 
a good receipt upoQ their noses. 



TO TRAP THE POLECAT. 

Plant traps by the sidesof warm sunny hedges, 
with a leveret or young rabbit hung over the bridge 
rather more than its length, so as to make him 
jump, when be will drop into the trap; or make 
little arches, a yard long, at the corners of the 
posts of gates or stiles, turn them as the fence 
goes, through which they will be sure to turn, 
seeing the light appear from the other side. Plant 
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your trap in the centre. The foHowing is another 
method of d'estr'oying' th^m: at iright, after your 
fowls are gone to roost, sift some stod before every 
little hole you suspett he may com^ inf at', and 
look at them agaih in the mornitig early before 
the fowls are moving, and you will soon discern 
the prints of their feet t then set a comnrK)ii hutch 
trap, baited With a piece of fowl or small bird of 
any kind ; hang the barf onr the nail over the 
bridge, as before obBerved, and if you should 
catch one of them, remember to make the print 6f 
liis feet in the sand, which will enable you to 
know it better another time. If you* have not a 
liutch trap, put at the place*^ where you have 
tracked him a small steel trdp, add place a brick 
on each side, so that he cannot avoid coming over 
the trap, which must be covered carefully with 
fine mould. Do this in the afternoon; then cover 
it with a thtn board, that the fowls may not spring 
it in going to roost ; then take the board or shelter 
away, and go in the momrng before the fowls 
move, and if you should not catch him the first 
night, observe the same methods for a few nights 
more, and you will be sure of him. 
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TO TRAP THE STOAT. 

• In all chicken-gardens and pheasantries, two 
pr more hutch or box traps should always remain 
set under the walla or pales^ baited with any pmall 
.bird, or chicken^ or with rabbits' and , fowls' 
, entrails. Let the traps be placed on the outside, 
^ose pnder the walls or pales^ with the back-part 
j^gainst the sarpe; make a wing or low paling, 
jabQut eighteen inches high, with old, pa^s, or 
.foi^m a small hedge,, about the same height,, from 
'^each end of the trap, extending four or five yards 
y^slant, and .about, two or three yards opei^ at the 
.end. from the wall, whi^b will be a guide for tbm 
-to enter into th^ trap, for they ^U)^e .to run uivkr 
<such places; and unless prevented in proper time 
by the method here laid down, they will enter 
and destroy great numbers of rabbits^ pheasants, 
;^nd poultry in pne night. In most warrens, 
theiiefore, it is generally cqstopiary to have traps 
..CPpst&ntly set. and .baited^ otherwise you would 
^soon not have any rabbits left therein. In hare- 
vfrarrens likewise, butch or box traps should be 
placed in divers parts of the warren* with the two 
ends painted white, and rubbed over with the en- 
trails of any animal, which will prevent the bares 
from entering it, but allure the vermin. Let them 
be always baited in the same manner as before 
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observed, and if you find they come to your ben-* 
bouses, use tbe same method, and they will 
naturally come into the trap and be caught; and 
in case you should not have a hruteh trap, set a 
small steel trap as before directed for the polecat^ 
and you v^ill be certain^ of securing himv 



THE WEASEL. 

When you have discovered thai they have de-- 
stroyed your chickens, or sucked the eggs, get a 
butch or box trap, and bait it with a small bird 
or egg ; and if you should be at a loss to know at 
which place he enters,, make some shrapes either 
with sand or fine mould ; and when you have 
discovered which way he comes, place some 
steel trapse 



THE MOLE. 

This animal is in some places, but more parti, 
cularly in tbe north of Elngland, called a Want, and 
contrary to most other vermin* lives chiefly under 
ground, and doea great mischief in gardens, &c. 
.When you find they come, observe the outsides, 
for their angle or mn; or if there is a path in a 
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field* it .is (Ve^y: probablerithat they. iMtve avjuip 
acx^esait; ^rlb^yiiieiU: freqiieB% haye;OQe at-ii 
gaise^ay. Tb^e wre;i«ibat ^re oalled iihe Bwa raiifl» 
ahoyt ,I^Q or tbreeritt^es tender itfaaesrth^i and 
^Mtyv easily be jfcMnid iloy >tibe .boaviiagr lif> t>f ;j6be 
earth, aloog, yfkmh >tbey > wjll *.ii« ;tWi Uvfm^ ia.a 
day. When you have discovered one of these 
runs, you must treadsififtiMbdrarth tight, and when 
you come that way again, see whether it is as you 
left it ; and if jrou perceire -the mole has been 
aIoi\g, then .^e.t a. trap, by which means several 
^ay be caught in an afternoon, these being their 
main roads out of one part of the ground to th^ 
pther ; for it will, be of little use to set a trap in 
any other^ apgles or runs. In the spiring, when they 
run u(^ar^be 4suriace of the earth,, they make a 
great m^y different angles in search of wormSj^ 
on which, and cbafiers, they chiefly feed. . 

If they make hills^ fay -o ur^ elds or garden^ take 
notice of the places before mentioned, and set a 
trap in the follow]^ qpeiavnnedr : Take a piece of 
board half an inch thick, four inches and a half 
lQ9gji by (wp? tmi . a . Jbalf mi^, < then . pii t a. »iall 
Jbi^^p.Qr liQvv>fli4£aph;end» .'vi:itb Juatfxoani for jthe 

^lit jkfliOiW^Uipf^9»iniarder.to keep;^ 
^teBp;::i&riSOii>etHQes<«iie (that iis abyvwbaa be 
.pcg'.bfiforEi hkn:ibat<Jim^ the :tiap» 
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beoirilt tttrn but at the side^ «prrng tlie trap^ and x^ 
be:taikeaj:.it ia -1)60699017 .tbefefore to us^ tbese 
small ^g&^wfaidi;mH;keep tbem i» tbe straigtii: 
road^placed:as. before directed. .In^the next place, 
:goiitwo^»ti»ODg bofse-tuwr^or pieces of small, vriret, 

1^ ciid m tiie ceotre,t>r middte o£ tbe bo^v:,. at each 
I' iftiid, miBike'a hole :to .pat^tbe^bair or iv:ir& tb rough 
^jtkobley then open the bairtor wire jiist to fit and 
Jietciose instda of -the bovi^ Jike trjnoose ; get some 
•fine <iiibiitdv and make Jt nioist, like paste, and 
work some of it with your finger and tjiamb alt 
round the inside of fte:tsow;:so that the horse-hair 
or wire may npt^ be seen. Through the hole in 
the centre df the trap let a short bit of string 
cxmie. But a .f(E>rked . peg tight /ia the hole, that 
nuuf keep'tfae string from siip^ng through, till 
the mole» by going tbaroiigh, pisabes it out; then 
^be string slips op. When you Inave thuft prepared 
the trap, open, one of these -mns, -exactly the 
length of die trap; put it dewniio} the:imn quite 
ilerel, «aad make it sroooth/tbat these may he 
.no light difoovered. /Then take Ibree good strong 
ibooked peg8» twe oa one .side, iaod cnse ,ob the 
^her,. and atiek tben^downddgbt ;. then take agood 
Vtiff sticky 4hoatibur feet long, stixik oneeod in 
itbeigroMid tight, ^rin^itiie other .end down to 
tbetrap^raxid bitchitiaa loop, that comes from 
thehair or. wire» and it is.^et. When the mote 
comes^ be pushes: out this iittle p^^ the atifog 
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draws out, tbe bow-stick flies up, and the mole is 
caughtt In tlie spring, whfen you catch a she 
mole, rub her back part about the bows and the 
inside of the traps. Observe, when you have caught 
all that you perceive to move, you need only look 
round the outside of your fields, and keep some «,: 
traps constantly going there, and they will lay hold 
of them a»they come in and out If you put some^ 
dead moles in the runs it will prevent their coming, 
and keep your grounds free from these trouble- 
some vennin- 



BUZZARDS, KITES, HAWKS, &c. 

The large black eagl&-buzzard frequents parkr 
and warrens, and oi\en catches leverets, young 
rabbits^ and pheasants, or any thing else that 
moves, as soon as the morning light approaches, 
for they are a- very early bird; In winter^tiroe set 
la steel tvap, the same as is set in a cube for a dog; 
bait it with the entrails^of rabbits or fowls; in the 
spring, bait them with the skin of a young rabbit, 
stuffed, and tied to the bridge; but after the 
young rabbits^ begin to run about,, sometimes, the 
birds are shy,, and wili^ not strike, unless they 
see them run. The steel tntps for these vermin 
should strike seven or eight inches high, in order 
to clear the bait, otherwise the jaws might only- 
catch the bait and miss the vermin. 



BUZZARDS, KITES, &c. t^U 

The grey bob-tailed buzzard or puttock is much 
ef the same nature aa the former, in haunting 
parks and warrens, for the destruction of rabbits 
and pheasants, going in search of them when the 
morning Itght appears. It is smaller than the 
eagle-buzzard, which is the only difference from 
that bird. You may catch them with the steel 
trap before described, baited with the entrails of 
fowls or rabbits, or with some of the pieces of 
rabbits which may have been accidentally killed. 
They are to Ije caught easiest in winter time, for 
then they haunt one place for a month together 
in a warren, where you may easily catch them, as 
at that season tb^ are Abort pr. destitute of food. 

The large forked-tail bite is the largest and 
heaviest bird of the hawk kind in England, but 
not near so fierce as the eagle-buzzard, being 
rather of-a sluggish and iodotent disposition, not 
caring much to hunt after prey; but when the 
other kites and hawks hare killed any birds, they 
coDie upon them, and beat them away, and then 
devour the birds themselves. They chiefly dwell 
in woods and desert places, and frequent the sides 
of rivers and brooks, being fond of fish, and often 

. eat the tails of the fishes which the otter has left. 
You may catch them by setting two traps in the 

,same manner as you do for the buzzard; bait 
them with a piece pf fish, if you have it, or with 
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a rat, or the entrails of fowls or rabbits; and whei> 
once you discover the places they haunt, you may 
catch them with the greatest facility. 

The large blue sberard kite frequents forests, 
heaths, and other lonesonde places, but especially 
bogs and niarshy grotinds, where they destroy 
great numbers^ of snipes, to which they are tU# 
worst enemy of any bird of prey of the hawk* 
kind. They beat all over the bog with the greatest 
regularity and exactness, till they find them lying; 
for the nature of the snipe is, if they perceive 
their enemy in the pursuit, they lie as close to the 
ground as possible, when the kite strikes directfy 
upon thenu 

These vermin are very remarkable for one par- 
ticular circumstance; for when you observe any 
of them coming in the morning, you will be cer- 
tain of seeing them return the same way back 
again in the afternoon, and three or four succeeding 
mrnings they will have the same beat, if they 
^not disturbed; whenever^ therefore, you see 
one go in the morning, get a trap set ready against 
his return, baited witb a rabbit's skin, stuffed and 
put on the bridge of the trap, but remember to 
cover the trap carefully with moss : if you set 
it in a green sward, then cover it with grass^ and 
in this manner they are taken. 
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The Bliie Sherard Hawk in many respects re- 
sambles the blue kite, last described, and may 
be taken in tbe same way. 

The large Brown White«-arse Ringotailed 
Hawk is the most pernicious and mischievous 
hawk ^hat flies; but especially in destroying that 

mired game the partridge, which it takes not 

so much by swift flying, as by tbe following 

maaner, or stratagem : When they find a covey^ 

and spring them, they fly after them as fast as 

they are able, and continue keeping them on the 

wing till they are so much^xhausted as not to be 

able to make Jtheir escape. 

f 

The small Ring<4ailed Hawk is the largest of 
tbe sparrow-hawk kind, and is a very fierce and 
pernicious bird, destroying young ducks and 
chickens, in yards, &c. about ^rm^houses. In the 
fieldsthey kill blackbirdsand thrushes; and in the 
winter season, fieldfares and other small birds. 

Tbe Sparrowi-hawk very seldom destroys 
chickens or any other kind of poultry, unless 
driven by the greatest extremity of hunger ; birds 
which fly wild in tbe fields are the chief prey of 
this little hawk. They may be caught in the 
same way as the others. 



ajoirtflffleriiiM fhecfiip rf f ofmp wi^ 
acroMcachodier.nitfaefliHidieofafieUL. Pknt. 
the traps, one aboot four inches f lom the bait, 
aootber about a vaid ; aa thej walk op theiiiimrs 
tbej will be takem Siagle wire spriiigca laid ia: 
the famm% with ooe aide tamed up a little^ wiH 
take than bjr the legs. Egss dropped ngly about:' 
the land, with two or three doda set op to- 
plant trapi between; or half an eggwhell stnckt 
oo the bridge of a trap, with moiit day, and put 
jest underwater, at the edgea of panda; or pat 
ooe in a tfavee-fuiged.stick, and set it up in the* 
water with the trap before it, the water being a 
little too deep for him to go to it, he will set his 
foot upon the Mdge to leadi it. 



To poison them, lay the ribs^f a hoise in the* 
arm of a naked tree, about the middle of a cover; 
chop some flesh, entrails, &c. and mix ploity of 
nux vomica with it 



To have sport with magpies, where you see 
them feed, make little twists of white paper,, open 
at the top, wide enough to admit the bead. Lime 
the inside edges, pass them into the i^und 
with a dibble, then drop a small piece of flesb 
into each ; when they pop their heads in they wilk 
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become boodivinked, and fly up almost out of 
•ight» then drop down, and so on^ Pigeons may 
be taken in the same way, with brown paper, and 
two or three peas dropt into each. This is to be 
done where they feed. 

To take herons (being great enemies in fisheries) 
take a small roach, or very small eel ; put it upon 
an eel-hook with a line; lay it in the water, 
where it is about six inches deep : fasten the line 
to the side. A few of these, laid where they 
frequent, will not fail of success. 

-Calls for vermin, quails, rails, &c. may be had 
of the bird-fanciers in London. Crying like a 
hare will bring ravens, crows, magpies, jayii, 
hawks, &c. and crying like a rabbit will bring 
pole-cats, stoats, &c. from the rabbits' holds, which 
is easy to do with the mouth. 



TECHNICAL TERMS. 

Of pointers, setters, spaniels, greyhounds, and 
terriers, two are called a brace, and three a leash; 
ofhounds^ beagles, &c« two are called a couple, 
three a harle, or couple and half; of spaniels and 
terriers, more than two brace of different kinds 

9 
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are called a ttie, or rough muster; flevenl fance 
of spaniels are called a pack. In soflie oduntiet 
it is commoD to say a couple of flpanidSb 

Blood-bounds and greyhounds, when tired, aie 
said to be overbaled. Pointers, setters, spanieb^ 
terriers, &c. floored or jaded. Spaniels quests 
tongue, and babble on the haunt. When setten 
and pointers open, they are said to Tick or hipise. 
The foxhounds challenge on drag or kennel, and 
bit him off. The harrier calls on trail or form, 
and makes her way. When they overshoot, and- 
are at fault, they are said, when trying back, to 
traverse. When the fox or bare is dying, they 
run mute, and set their stems rand hackle up. 
This is the time that the horsemen are flung out, 
not having the cry to lead them to the deatlu 

When quadruped animals of the venery or 
hunting kind are at rest, the stag is said to be 
harboured, the buck lodged, the fox kennelled, 
the badger earthed, the otter vented or watched, 
the wild boar couched, the squirrel is at dray, the 
hare formed, the rabbit set, the marten-cat treed. 

When you find and rouse up the3Uigsmd buck, 
then they are said to be emprjmed; unkennel the 
fox, and he is on the pad; digthe badger^ uxivent 
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die otter, uncoiich the wild boar, untree the 
squirrel and marten-cat, start the hare, bolt the 
rabbit. To vestigate or follow by the prints 6f 
the feet is a great qualification in a sportsman^ 
They are called the slot or view of deer of all 
kinds : you may know when they have been 
tibursed^ by the cleft widening, and the dew-claws 
printing the ground : if an old one, by his gait, 
2. €« manner of walking or straining, which latter 
is at full speed t- he does not overreach, as young 
ones do. The seal of an otter, the ball of a fox, 
tbe pricks of a bare, the prints of a badger, &c. 
scratching of rabbits. Of tbe pheasants, grouse, 
partridges, quails, and rails, the rode: of wood-* 
cocks and snipes the ereepsr the traces of all in 
the snow. The excrement or ordure is* called the 
suage of an otter,^ the fumet or furnishings of deer, 
the billot of a fox, tbe fiants of a badger, the 
lesses of a wild boar, the buttons of croteys of 
the hare and rabbity tbe spraints of the marten- 
cat, &c. ; tbe droppings of pheasants, partridges, 
&c. chalkings and markings of woodcocks, and 
mutings of snipes. The tail is called the pole, 
potter, or eel of an otter; the single of deer, the 
brush of a fox ; the white tip, the chape, the 
stump of a badger ; the wreath of wild swine ; 
the brush of the squirrel and marten-cat; the scutof 
the hare and rabbit ; the drag of polecats, stoats, 
&c. ; tbe train or pole of the pheasant. 

Q 2 
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Groing to Vault — a hare's going to ground. 
Handicap*rtb« geotleman who matcties dogs. 
Hard-DQsed — having little or no sense of smelling. 
Hug — to run close side by side. 
In and In — too near related, as sire and daughter^ 

dam and son, &c. 
Inchipin or Pudding — the fat gut. 
Jerk — an attempt to turn, by skipping out. 
Lapise— to open or give tongue. 
Mort — ^the death of deer. 

Near-scented — not matching the scent till too near. 
Plod — to hang upon the tragonings or doublings. 
Run Riot — to ruq at the whole herd. 
Sink — to lie down, cunningly drawing the feet 

close, and bearing the nose on. the ground, to 

prevent the scent flying. 
Skirt — to run round the sides, heing too fond of 

the hedges. . 
jSlip— losing the foot. 
Speans or Deals — the teats. 
Spent— when a deer, is nearly dead, which you 

may know by his stretching bis neck out 

straight. 
Straineth — ^when at full speed. 
Tappish — to lurk, skulk, and sink. 
To Carry or Hod — when the earth sticks to their 

feet 
TragoniQgr— crossing and doubling. 
Trip— to force by you* 
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Tuel — the vent. 

T^i8t-*^a sudden turn of the head, when the scent 
is caught sideways. 

Vick — to make a low noise. 

Watch — to attend to the other do^, not en- 
deavouring to find his own game^ but lying off 
for advantages. In Coursing it is called running 
cunning. 

Wiles or Toils — are engines to take deer with. 

Wrench — a half-turn. 



COLOURS AND MARKS OF DOGS. 

A frieze down the face; a white square on any 
part of the body is called a ticket; white round 
the neck is called a garter ; single spots are called 
ticks; small ones, confused, are called mottle; 
single ones patches ; a liver-patched white, ditto 
mottle, ditto tick, black patch white, ditto yellow, 
pale ditto, a black tan, beagle-eyed. Whole 
colours are, black, white, lemon, yellow, whey- 
coloured, dark brindle, brown, &c. 

As there are many dogs bred of unfavourable 
colours, in brown stubbles, fern, heath, &c. par- 
ticularly in the moors in Scotland, a white rib- 
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• 

bpn, tied with a bow on the dog's neck, and a 

musket ball tied in the centre, to keep the bow 

upwards, will be found a good expedient for dis- 
cerning them. 

Hounds are grizzled, brindled, badger-pied, 
&c. which colours are indicative of strength. The 
hair on their backs, which rises, is called the 
hackle; the tail the stern. In breeding this kind 
of dogs, their tongues should be studied, as well 
as good make and shape. By the depth the flew 
of the jaw hangs, you may in a great measure 
judge of tl>e depth of their tongues. For sweet- 
ness of cry, your kennel should be composed of 
different kinds, as follows: large dogs, that have 
deep and solemn mouths, swift in spending, to 
bear the bass in concert; then a double number 
of roaring and loud ringing mouths, these bear 
the counter-tenor ; then some hollow plain sweet 
mouths, to bear the middle part: these, with a 
couple or two of small singipg beagles, to bear 
the treble warble, will make the cry complete* ^ 
They will not hang off,, but pack well, each being 
enchanted by the melody. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR A GAMEKEEPER. 

Whbn a keeper is going a shooting witb gentle- 
men, let him give the dogs a run, to empty them- 
selves, previous to their starting ; as nothing is 
more disagreeable than seeing the dogs continually 
stopping in their beat to evacuate. Tou may 
know if it is a good scenting day, by the smoke 
and strong scent of their scummerings. The guns 
being perfectly clean and new flinted, the flasks 
filled with powder properly dried, the steel 
chargers with shot, and a sufficient quantity of 
wadding, wrapped up in clean paper, for each 
gentleman, shut in between the hammer and pan ; 
take a very large belt, and flask filled to replenish 
with, a joint cleaning-rod, tow, oil, lock-brush, 
which may have a little stone-brimstone dropped 
into the end, to rub the faces of the hammers 
with ; flints, screw-driv^, and aqua laudanum, 
to apply if a bite should take place. Put two 
small gins into the shooting canteens, to set 
where you find a head of game knocked down by 
vermin. Do not forget the sandwich-case, and 
flash of brandy, to hand to the gentlemen, when 
their nerves get a little afiected. Assist them in 
reloading, during which time let them stand as 
fetill as I Obsible, till they get quite cool and col- 
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lected. The trembling being quite off, proceed 
very deliberately. On entering every field, have 
the dogs at heel ; always use them to wait for the 
words, *< hey off!" which will bring them to a 
pointing attitude, with one foot up, and their eyes 
turned upon you. This is a pleasing sight, and 
it will give them courage to run off more gallantly. 
Some gentlemen do not like to hear a keeper 
hallooing to the dogs; in which case yoa must 
break them to the whistle, and. the more to the 
signal of your hand. 
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VALUABLE RECIPES. 



To Destroy Rats. 

Oke pound flour of malt, three drops oil of 
rhodium, two ounces loaf sugar, eight ctoves, 
and a table spoonful of caraway seeds, all beat 
fine in a mortar. Lay it in small parcels where 
they frequent, three or four nights, till they eat it 
freely ; then add prepared arsenic, and set water in 
different places, with some infused into it. To 
prepare the arsenic, pour spirit of salt on it till it 
dissolves. When it is thus managed, it will not 
make them sneeze, which is the cause of their 
refusing to eat it. You will often find their runs 
in banks very thick ; cut little benders, dip them 
in treacle and meal mixed with the poison ; pass 
them into the holes, leaving the bottoms clear; 
this will stick on their backs, and they will lick it 
off. When you trap them, use only the feed, 
plant the traps amongst it, and drop two or three 
drops of musk on the bridge of each trap. This 
will cause them to be taken by the head, w|;iich 
wiJl prevent their crying to alarm the others. 

a 
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Fat trapping Woodlarh and Nighiingaleu 

Your bait must be meal-worms, which may 
be found under mangers in stables where the 
mtilch has not been disturbed for some years. 
You may breed them in meal, in which they 
roust be kept. These birds are taken with a 
spring trap, which covers them with a net. 

Feed for them.-^VoR the nightingale, fresh lean 
meat cut small, and ants' eggs, mixed. For 
woodlarks, paste, made with white peas-meal, 
eggs, fresh butter, and honey, slowly fried in an 
iron pan, till it becomes crisp; put the butter in 
first, then the ^e^s, and stir them, then the meal 
and honey ; keep them stirrifig all the time* For 
canaries, when moulting, foreign poppy-seed, 
boiled eggs, and crummed bread, mixed. 



Rheumatum in Dogs^ 

Mat be discovered by the local affection and 
sometimes swelling in the neck, loins, or legs. 
Oppose the first attacjc,and never sufier an animal 
to goin to the field when affected with the disease, 
or with cold. Warm lodging and two or three 
days indulgence near a good fire, with a dose or 
itwo of calomel^ will generally cure a first attack* 
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A warm bath for a- quarter of tin hour, the dog 
being afterwards rubbed dry and put to bed warm» 
This may be repeated several tiroes^ if necessary. 

To raise a perspiration, give forty or fijfty 
drops of laudanum, and two tea-spoonfuls of 
spiritof ammonia or hartshorn in warm beer, or 
cordial. Rub the affected parts two or three 
times a day, with the following : oil of turpientine, 
two ounces; spirit of hartshorn, two ounces; 
laudanum,' two drachms ; sweet oil, two ounces : 
mix them vi^ell together. 

To make a Dog inclinable to copulate^ 

GiTE him, in warm sugared milk, seven drops / 
of cantharides ; a bitch the same. 



If a Dog is seized toith a Hovering in the lAghts. 

Give him half a drachm of asafoetida, every 
other night, in lard or butter, ^vell mixed. 

Mange. 

Is generally occasioned by neglect or want of 
cleanliness, and not unfrequently from the want 
of a sufficiency of nourishing food. In this case, 

R 2 
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external applications^ and nourishing fopd, are 
the best remedies ; but if it arises from repletion 
or surfeity calomel, and the most powerful alter- 
atives, are required. Then take aethiops mineral, 
one ounce; cream of tartar, one ounce; nitre, 
two drachms : divide the whole, when mixed, into 
sixteen, twenty, or twenty-four doses, according 
to the size of the dog, giving one do^e every 
morning and evening: but when weakpess or 
poor living occasions this disorder, siilpbur in 
.their drink will be sufficient, with QOt ocoasipn^ 
purge, should it be necessary, of an ounce, ^r 
upwards of salts, or two or three spoonfuls of 
salts, or two or three spoonfuls of syrup of buck- 
thorn, rubbing them with mercurial unction. Care 
musjb be taken not to salivate the animal, and he 
must not be permitted to lick hipiself^ or to catch 
cold, either of which may be fa^l. In a slight 
case, brimstone and hog*s lard may effect a cure ; 
€>r you may apply the following: roll brimstone 
powdered, four ounces ; powdered foxglove, two 
ounces; nil ammoniac powdered, half an ounce; 
Barbadoes aloes, one drachm ; turpentine^ half 
an ounce ; lard, six or eight ounces ; mix them. 
Ointments are too apt to be smeared over the hair, 
without being applied to the skin. It requires at 
least two hours to dress a dog thoroughly: the 
bair abould be parted almost hair by hair, and a 
AQBiall quantity of ointment should be rubbed 
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ictually on tbe skin, betvi^een the parted hairs, by 
means of tbe end of tbe ifinger. After every part 
is done, the hair may be smoothed down, and if 
the operation has been neatly performed, the dog 
will scarcely show any marks of it. After three 
or four such dressings with the last named oint- 
ment, the dog may be washed with soft-soap and 
water, and the ointment again applied when dry : 
this is t6 be repeated till the cure is complete. 
The dog must be kept muzzled, and be warmly 
lodged and carefully kept from taking cold during 
this operation. The same ointment may be 
applied to eruptions, or canker in tbe ear. 

To Cure the RedTahU or Mange. 

Anoint with black sulphur, train-oil, and |i 
little tar ; gi?e him internally half an punce of 
sulphur, and a quarter of an ounce of liver of 
antimony, in lard or honey. The latter is best. 

To make a Dog fine in hie Skxiu 

Give him a table-spoonful of tar, in oatmeaf, 
made into a ball. 

To Destroy Worms. 

Takb from ten to thirty grains of calomel, in 
a paste ball, mi^de with butter and flour ; next 

R 3 
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mornipg two drachms of socotorine aloes, in 
butter. 

Another^r^iYE the yplk of an egg, with two 
scruples of s^ffvon ia it« Let the dog fast till 
next morning. 

Another. — Give as much ground glass» finely 
powdfted, as will lie on a shilling, ia lard or 
butten This must be repeated, and t^e glass 
should be very fine» 

Distemper in* Dogs. 

Changes in the atmosphere, low keep, and 
neglect, are among the principal causes of this 
disease. The following are the usual symptoms 
of this malady in young dogs : sudden loss of 
spirit, activity, and appetite; drowsiness, dull- 
ness of the eyes, tmd lying at length with 
the nose to the groxindr; coldness of the extre- 
mities, or^ars, and legs, with heat of the head 
and body, sometimes nearly scorching; sudden 
emaciation and excessive weakness^ particularly 
in the hinder quarters, which begin to sink and 
drag after the animal; flanks pinched in; an 
apparent tendency to evacuate from the bowels a 
little at a tijq^e; sometmes vomiting; tbe eyes 
ili.B4 npfe Me Qft^q, but npti^lway ft .affected witb 
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ft discbarge. In an advanced stage of the dts» 
tempery spasmodic and convulsive, twitchings 
ivill be perceived, vi^itb giddiness/turning round, 
foaming at the mouth, and fits which would pro* 
bably terminate in madness. In this stage of the 
disease recourse must be had to professional aid^ 
or the animal be put out of existence. In dis- 
temper the dog will pcobably refuse food for some 
days, and should h^ supplied with warm milk and 
vrater, gruel, broth, or whey; be should be also 
taken out into the air; his bed should be warm and 
dry; and in cold weather ha should be permitted 
to lie by the fire in a moderate degree. Mild 
doses, of froin two to three grains of calomel, 
should be given daily in milk, for four or five days, 
with intermissions; this, will reduce the fever; 
and bring the bowels, ta their natural state. 
James's powder is generally a certain remedy ;^ 
or antimonial powder and calomely three parts 
of the former and one of the latter^ may be given, 
from eight to fifteen graios, with the same effect. 
It should be made into balls about the size of a 
hazel-nut with treacle, or honey and dour; and 
rubbed slightly over with fresh butter or lard. 
A table spoonful or two of castor oU may be given 
occasionally ; sometimes a tea-spoonful of pow* 
dered rhubarb, with two or three grains of calomel, 
have been highly usefuU Mercury or antimony 
should be first given in very, small quantities, in* 
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creasing tbe doses according to the nature of tbe 
case, and the constitution of the patient. Mr. 
Biane's Distemper Remedy, with which directk>na 
are sold, will be found highly beneficiaL 

To recover the dog from the debility left by 
distemper, and the remedies necessarily given to 
cure it, light flesh meat, and rich broths, of beef 
or neats' feet, and milk broth, with rice, should 
be given : bails of slack-boiled beef bruised to 
a pulp, in a mortar, are very nourishing. Beer 
cordial, with ginger» moderately sweetened, is 
very usefuL Strengthening medicines generally 
given, are from twelve to forty drops of laudanum 
in a glass of port or good beer; or in a large tea- 
spoonful of friars-balsam ; and four tea^^poonftils 
of water, given once or twice a day for a week. 
Bark and port wine have been found highly useful ; 
from one to two drachms of the bark given at a 
time. These medicines should not be given till 
the bowels have been cleared and tbe fever 
reduced. During the disease the discharge from 
tbe nose and eyes should be wiped away as often 
as possible, and the bed kept dry and clean. 
When taken out for air tbe dog should be encou- 
raged to eat grass, and to lap in running water. 

When a vomit is necessary in distemper or any 
other disease a tea^spcxHifui or a table^spoonful of ' 
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common salt, in a tea«>€upful of warm water will 
produce one; or tartar emetic may be given, from 
one to four grains. 

t 

Another way to Cure the Distemper. 

• • » 

Give from four to seven grains turbith mineral^ 
in boiled liver, shredded line, and beat: this to be 
repeated. Put a seton behind each ear, to [prevent 
its seizing the cap of the brain; give him plenty 
of warm broth, and keep him in the dry. If the 
inside of the tuel should make an external appear* 
ance, which often happens at two or three months 
old, boil one ounce of logwood,, cut small^ iik a. 
quart of milk, till it is reduced one-fourth ; strain 
it off, and giv6 a tea.cupful every morning, till it 
disappears. Or two ounces of dragon's blood 
pulverized, and a piece of alum the size of a wal- 
nut, boiled in three pints of skimmed milk, tHt 
reduced to a quart. A tea-cupful of this to be 
given every day. ygP"* 

wrorms* VV^*f ••/ 

When dogs are subject to these,, their coats 
will stand* up, and their appetite be excessive, 
without producing any improvement in the 
appearance of the animal ; the belly will be hard, 
and sometimes swelled, accompanied by a short 
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husky cough. A purge of the usual quantity of 
finealoeSy with from two to eight grains of calomel, 
should be given them, and two or three days afi^r 
begin a regular course of worm medicines. — ^Take 
the finest tin filings, two drachms; cowbage, half 
a drachm; calomel, fourteen grains: to make 
four, six, or eight balls, according to the size and 
strength of the dog; give one every morning for 
a fortnight, with occasional omissions if necessary : 
let the dog's food and lodging be ^opd in the 
interim. Or one or two lar^e spoonfuls of linseed 
oil, with a tea-spoonful of oil of turpentine given 
every morning fasting for a week, will sometimes 
eflfect a cure. Or give walnut leaves boiled in 
milk. 

Wounds* 

s F&iARS-BALSAM is an excellent application for 
a fresh wound. Or a spoonful of brandy and a 
few drops of laudanum may be applied. Tboms 
and splinters must be carefully got out, and either 
of the above applied immediately. A poultice or 
black pitch plaister is the best application to 
extract thorns. Tincture of myrrh, or aloes, is 
sometimes preferable to friars-balsam for a wound 
in its early stage, as the latter generally closes the 
wound too soon. 
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Fata Green Wound. 

Hoo*8 lard, turpentiD^, aod bees^^ax, equal 
quantities, and a quarter as much verdigris: these 
all simmered over a 3jow fire till it comes to a 
aaive. 

To Cuare a Dog of the Mange^ without Scentm 

PissoLvc a quarter of an ounce of sublimate' 
in one ounce of spirits of salts : boil it in a quart 
of water, and wash tfa^ parts affected^ Muzzle the 
dog. This, repeati&d, will effect a cure* 

Purges^ 

Rue, beat fine, and put into lard or butter-milk 
is a good purge* 

From five ta seven grains of calomel is a good 
purge and purifier. 

But tlie best puige is sc^torine or fine aloes,, 
from half a drachm to a drachm for a small dog, 
and two or three drachms for a full-sized hound ; 
enclose the powder in a b^ll of flour and lard or 
butter^ 

Whien a Dog ^trip$ in his Feet. 

Wash and soak them well in bran and warm 
water, with a little vinegar; then apply tincture; 
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•of myrrb; and in the mornii^, previous to his 
going out, anoint them with a little fresh butter 
cr;8weet oil. Da the saihe under his arms, flanjcs, 
4fcc. where he strips. * 

JSore PeeL 

ButTEK-MiLK, greasy pot liquor, or Water 
gruel, are the best remedies to apply to dogs' feet 
that have become sore from travelling, or the 
hardness <if the ground:: some apply brine, but 
this is apt to inflame them if used before the feet 
are healed. The dog should be kept at home, or 
his feet be wrapped up till they are healed; when 
brine and vinegar may be applied to harden them. 

To Cure the external Canker in the Ear. 

. PuLY ERiZE a piece of alum^.the «use of a laige 
walnut; boil it in half a pint of water; clean the 
8Cat>s of the ear, and ^pply it with a large pjeoe 
of sponge, as hot as possible ; hold* the Bponge on' 
till cool. Repeat it two or three times each day, 
till it is cured. Butter of antimony, diluted in 
milk, till it is the thickness of cream, will cure it. 

Or half an ounce of red precipitate, finely 
levigated, and made into atf ointment'with two 
ounces of hog's lard. 
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A mxTURB of 8pap and brandy may bepoured 
into th^ ear, aed well, tubbed into tbe external' 
parts; it ipay be diluted with one third water if 
neceaaary : care must be taken to guard the dog*8 
eyes. 
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To Cur€ the imiernal Canker in the Ear. 

Put a seton in tbe neck, just under the ear;^ 
put a piece of sponge on tbe end of a pliable 
sticky aiid clean tbe ear out, using a little 'soft 
soap. When it is quite clean, dipt be sponge into, 
copperas water, and pass it in, turning it geptly 
round. To make the copperas water, beat a 
piece the size of a large nut, and put it into an 
ounce phial, filled with spring water; shak^ it 
well ^.hen you are going to use it Make tbe 
seton with horse-bair ^nd tow, cased with hog's 
lard', pass it through with a red-hot iron; tie a 
piece of silk to eacb end, to move it by. 

When a SwelKny arises after Bleeding. 
» • • 

Apply a* fomentation of camomile flowers. 

Dogs may be bled in the jugular or ueck Tern, 
to the quantity . of> from one or two to eight' 
ounces. 



For the €(mker^inilm>Peeth. 

If thought worth dokigi^hibatBdi^t 4ooUi*- 
brush upon a piece of blue-ste^AeTitfiel^ orburat 
alum, and rub tbem* welU— This, repeated, ^ill 
eat it off. 



For Film^ ov^r theEyes^ Clouds^ Sfc. 
PcJtvERizE a piece of blue-stone vitriol, the 

■ 

size of a pea; put it into an ounce phial filled 
with spring water: wash the eyes with it, letting 
a little pass in. This, repeated, will soon effect 

ft 

a cure: or a little scuttle-bone blown into the eye 
every other morning. 
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For an old Wound or Sore, 

Hoa*s lard and honey^ »pf each lialf a pound, 
turpentine a quartei'> of .-a\pound, pulverized 
verdigris two ounces; simmer these over. a slow 
fire, and apply ointment hot. Five grains of 
calomel should be given occasionally, in the form 
of a bolus. 

When the Dktemper hangs isn a Deg^t Kidneys* 

Give him a wine«glasisful of antiroonial. wine, 
with a tea-r8poonful.4^iSpirits of turpentine in it. 
This, repeated, will strengthen him. 
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To prevent the Distemper. 

Inoculate puppies when they are a fortnight 
old» with th^cow-ppx«- Make the incision inside 
th^ arm. 

i 

Another, — Keep sulphur in the water, give 
ocgasionai purges, exercise, and free access of 
iiog-grass. 

# 

For a Strain. 

One ounce spirit of turpentine, half a pint of 
old beer, and' half a pint of' brine. Bathe the 
part affected, and repeat ft, if required. Or use 
one ounce sal ammoniac, and one pint of vinegar. 

* • • 

When a Dog looks heavy and sleepy in cold 
' ' "J- Weather. 

GrvE him old beer, sugared, and icrummed 
with toasted bread, quite warm. 

Swelled Seats. 

# 

i 

Rub with a pomade made of camphorated 
spirit, or brandy and goose grease, two or three 

times a day. 

■ • 

' Fbr a JBfuise'in the Joint. 

Oil of turpentine, rubbed in.* 

s 2 ' 
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Tp prevent the Hydrophobia^ or Canine Madness. 

Immediately as the bite is given, welt wash 
the part, apply salt, squeeze the incision^ and 
bind as much salt as you can on it» stopping the 
circulation above it. Keep the dog tied up» 

When a Dog is Poisoned, 

Give bim a tea-cupful of castor oil After be 
has vomited well, continue pouring otive oil dowa 
bfs throat, and rubbing his belly* 

Tom Ears* 

Ears torn in the hedged, or by other means, 
may be touched with laudanum and brandy^ and 
alternately with oil. 

When a Dog staggers^ and falls down in a Fit. 

■»■ 
This happens generally in hot weather. If there ^ .. 

is water at hand, throw him into it ; or let bim 

blood in the mouth, by passing a knife or pbleoie 

across two or three bars iiext the teeth. This will 

not happen if their blood is kept in a prop«r 

state. 
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Tq Destroy Bug9^ called London BugL '' 

Take of spirit of^ineand spirit of (turpentine 
each half a pint, and half an otmce itaf cansphor.? 
shake them well, and apply the mixture with a 
brushi Pass it into the^ joints of bed8teads,v:3tc. 
Put a piece- of rag on- the end of a smalK' thin 
piece of wood, to apply where the ;creyices will 
not admit the brush. This effectually destroys 
both them and their eggs. \; 

BiMous Complaints in Dogs* 

m 
- • , .• .• It.* 

• « 

These are occasioned by high living and. wanl 
of exercise. The best remedy is a good dose of 
calomel ; but in obstinate cases a strong dog may 
take turbith mineral, or yellow mercury, to the 
quantity of from six to twelve grains, in a pill or 
ball. 

JReed for Greyhounds, when training. 

Take wheat^meal, and oat ditto, equal quanti* 
ties, liquorice^ aniseeds, and whites of -eggs, beat 
them into a paste/ make loaves, and bake them ? 
they are to be broken and given in rich broth. 

Fleas. 

. GoNStANT cleanliness is the best preventive* 
Lather the coat well all .over, and through to the 

s 3 
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skrn, with the- strongeat soapi; aditiog pearl-ssli 
if fieces0ftry ; taking care to kill all tbe fleas within 
reaich ; then wash cieiin. This, a few times repeated, 
will exterminate them. ' . - . 

if ..-.•■ ■. ■ : .• ■ • I . : ■ ■> 

' Or an ounce of pepper, boiled in n quart of 
water, is a good wash- to rid them of these verm^; 
but Scotch snuff/ steeped in gin, is infallible. > 

To Cnre the Skins ofDogs, Fozes^ FawnSf Gai9.^^ 

Ik casin^; these anioials, begin at tbe muzzle; 

and from the pelt downwards, when they are to 

' ...... . ^ 

be stuffed. 

• , . . . . 

Alum, beat fine, and put into boiling water^ 
or boiled in the water with a little salt, in the pro- 
portion of one pound to two gallons. Put tbe 
skins into a tub, and cover them with the water 
when it is lukewarm. Let them stand four days : 
then take 'them out and rub them well the same 
way the hair lies, with lukewarm water and bran^ 
(the bran bad better be strained off,); then; take 
the^ out, ^nd extepd :them upon boards .V|rith 
nails, and set them out to. €|ry. 

How to Admimsier Medicines to Dogs. 

Place thedogupright^on bis bind liegs, betweea 
the kAees of a seated person^ with his iMCck ia- 



wfirdft-; f^ very smitHdog may be taketi ftltogetbei^ 
into the lap: place a napkin round his ahouidera, 
bringing il'forward over the fore legs, by wbtch^ 
he may be secured from reaiattng.- Tbe mouth 
being now forced open by the pressure of ihd 
fore finger and thumbs upon the lip of the uf^pet 
jaw» the medicine may be conveniently introduced 
virith the otb6r hand, and passed sufficiently ^far 
into the throat to insure its not beiiig returned. 
The mouth must now be closed, and kept so till 
the medicine is seen to pass down. When tbe 
animal is too-strong to be managed by one person, 
an assistant is requisite to hold open the mouth; 
which, if the dog is very refractory, is best 
effected by a strong piece of tape, applied behind 
the holders, or fangs of each jaw : a. ball or bolua 
must be passed completely over the root of the 
tongue, and dexterously pushed some way back- 
wards and downwards. When a liquid is given, 
if the quantity is more than can be swallowed at 
once, it must be removed from tbe mouth each 
deglutition, or the dog may be strangled. The 
bead should be completely secured, and a little 
elevated, to prevent the liquid from running out. 
Soft, . or nauseous balls, should be wrapped in 
thin paper, tasteless medicines, calomel, &c. or 
purging salts, may frequently be given in food. 
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To clean 3fauldimgM of Carriages. 

Take one tdble-spoonful of rotfen^tone, finely 
levigated, two ounces and a half of apirit.of vitrioi, 
two ounces and a half of spirit of wine, and one 
pint of water, wine measure; put the spirit of 
wine in last, and a few small pebbles to help in 
shaking. Apply it with a piece of thick flannel, 
then rub it off with a piece of moist leather^ 
afterwards with a dry flannel. 

To Ca9e4iarden Locks, 

Take the plate, hammer, cock, and screw, 
put them into an iron hardening pan, with burnt 
soles of shoes ; set them into a coal fire, blow it 
up, and continue laying small pieces of deal round 
and on it, for about an hour. Cease to blow the 
fire after the pan is hot. Have a dish of water 
to receive them, when taken out of the fire« 
which must be instantaneous, pan and all,, as the 
air getting to them will prevent the marl colour. 

To Colour the . Steel Furniture of a Gum. 

Cleak them well with fine emery--paper, bold 
them over embers till they turn blue; have a 
piece of sponge dipped in olive oil ready to pas# 
over them the instant they are out of the firew 
Repeat it till it is of a good blue colour.. 
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T» bri»f ike Crrottt vp inGtmstooktf ^c. 

, ^ ' ■ " . ' 

9oLp it aver a lighted paper, then with a fitie 
filenihitoffy repeating it till it comes to your 
miud. If any sap arises, . apply aqua-fortis and 
rose-pink mixed ; burn it in slowly, then file it 
again, and rub it well, with pulvenzeid pumice- 
atone in a rag, till it^ has a good face. .The follow- 
ing mixture may be constantly used: spirit of 
turpentine, bees-wax, and alkanet root, simmered 
OTer the fire till it has the consistence of soft 
salve. This, applied with a piece of woollen, 
will give a beautiful gloss, to gunstocks, furni- 
ture, &c. 

To Preserve Oun Barrels from Rustf oecasitm:d' 

by Salt Water. 

Three ounces of black-lead, half si pound of 
bog's lard, a quarter of an ounce of camphor, 
boiled over a slow fire;, the barrels to be rubbed 
with this mixture, which, after three days, must 
be wiped off with a linen cloth. This process 
need not be repeated above twice in the winter. 

To Colour Gun Barrels* 

One ounce of blue-stone vitriol, dissolved in a 
tea-cupful of warm water, six ounces sweet spirit 
of nitre, one ounce tincture of steel, that which 
causes rust ; put these into nearly half a pint of 
spring water, sltake it well, and it is fit for use:* 
Let the barrel be properly, cleaned, with a buff 
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strap, or fine emery paper. A Tittle un«l$cked 
lime will take .the oil or grease ofT; then take of 
spirit of salty aqua-fortis, and water, equal 
quantities ; shake it well, and rub the barrel with 
it; let it stand till next day : this is called pick- 
ling. Then apply the mixture with a' piece of 
soft rag; let it stand one day, and rub it with a 
superfine steel scratch-brush, repeating it till it 
comes to your mind. Wash the barrel over with 
boiling water, then apply a little sweet oil with 
alkanet. 

To render Bootje Watef'prQofi 

Drying oil one pint, yellow wax two oimces, 
•turpentine two ounces, Burgundy pitch one ounce; 
melt them over a stow iife, and add a few drachms 
of essential oil of lavender or thyme; brush the 
boots with this in the sun, or at a short distance 
from the fire. The application to be repeated as 
often as the boots become dry, until they are fully 
saturated. This is the method recommended by 
Colonel Hawker. The late Dr. Harward re- 
commended the following process : for new boots 
take half a pound of bees-wax, one quarter of a 
pound of resin, and. the same quantity of mutton 
suet or tallow: boil them together, and anoint 
the boot well with the preparation, lukewarm. 
Should the boots have been worn, substitute beef 
suet in the place of the mutton or tallow. 
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GAME LAWg. 

BY an Act passed on. the 10th of July, 1817, 
for the Prevention* of Persons going arnaedby 
night for the Destruction of Game, the Act 56th 
Geo. IIL cap. 130, also the Acts of 39th ^iid 40lU 
Geo. III. cap. 50, relating to rogues and vaga- 
bonds, are repealed; and in lieu tber^f it* is 
enacted,' — "That if any perscMi or persons, Imving 
entered into any forest, cbase^ park,.wood, planta- 
tion, close, or other open or inclosed ground, with 
the intent, illegally, to destroy, take, or kill game 
or rabbits, or with the intent to aid, abet, and 
assist any person or persons illegally to destroy, 
take, or kill game or rabbits, shall be found at 
night, that is to say, between the hours of six in 
the evening and seven in the morning, from 1st 
October to 1st February; between seven in the 
evening and five in the morning from 1st February 
to 1st April; and between nine in the evening 
and four in the morning, for the remainder of the 
year; armed with any gun, cross-bow, fire-arms, 
bludgeon, or any other offensive weapon ; every 
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«ucb person so offending, being thereof lawfully 
convicted, sbsdi be adjudged guilty of a misde- 
meanoui:, and shall be sentenced to transportation 
for seven years, or shall receive such punishment 
as may by law be inflicted on persons guilty of 
misdemeanour, and as the Court, before which 
such offenders may be tried aod convicted, shall 
aHjudge,'* 

And by 58 Geo. IIL cap. 75, passed June 5, 
181S, — " If any person, qualified or not qualrfifd 
to kill game, shall buy any hare, pheasant, par- 
tridge, moor-heath game, or grouse, and shall |be 
convicted before a magistrate, he shall forfeit the 
sum of five pounds, and either the party buytiug 
•or sellipg may give ififormation of the other and 
be 'entitled to one half the forfeiture, besides 
indemnity for any act of the kind against wbich 
information is not already lodged. The penalty 
.for each offence may be recovered by any person 
yuing the offender in any court of record within 
.mx months after the offence." 
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Small, another way of taking •• • . * 70 

how to take Small 72-^74 

how to take iu tbe lught .••••..••••••• 75 76 

to take with Birdlime •«««.« • • • 77 — 81 

for taking Small with Lime-twigs • 62 

■ mode of Intoxicating •••• 88 

Bitch, when should be permitted to Breed ••••..• 20 

— — — how to be Prevented Breeding • • • • • ib. 

Buzzard,, the Large Black-Eagle, where frequents • • 164 

the Grey Bob-Tailed, how caught 166 

Calls for Yermiii, Quails, &c •••:•.•• 160 

Carp, how taken by Poachers ••••• 100 

Carrier Pigeon, Anecdote of a .r 97 

■ how to be Managed 97 98 

Charge, Proportion of Shot and Powder for 20 

Charging, Rules for • • • 28 

Check Collars, and Cross Puzaeles, when to be used 16 

T 
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^oOara and Clog;8 too mach med •••• 11 

Coreys, neper to be Flanked ••••••••• 92 

Conpting «•••• ••• 23 

Coarsing^y Rales for * •••••• 25 

Cra^B, thebest •.••.^. ••••«•••. 18 

Cro6s-bowy when usefnl 72 

CroaseSy bow to make jodicioitt •••••• 22 

Cnba, to P<H8on • ••••• 153 

to Take alive ...•• «• 'w;. IM 

Deer, bow Taken by Poachers ••••••••••• 108 

Dogs, Breeding of • • ^f % 3 

Breaking of young ones ••••••• Q 

too long Training of without a Gmi, dangowoB ib. 
most not be suflSred to go sel^bnnting • • • • t^ 

when to be brooght into the Field •••••••• 7 

what should be Taught not to Punue •••••• ib, 

most important accomplishment in .•••••^« 10 

shouki have daily Excursions •••••. ib. 

Choiceof *.. 13 

lfl-bred» how known .rr •.••*..«^. tft. 

Trialof 14 

bow to punish Tender-tempered ••• 17 

Sporting in use «•«•«. ^ .*•••••••• 18 

Diet and Mans^ement of .^ . 19 

how to -be Taught not to Worry Sheep • 20 

what description of used for Cock-shooting • • 36 

Colours and Marks of ^..^ « »•• 175 

■ unfavourable ^.. ••» ibt 

Dotter^ Shooting 67 66 

' the, amongst the greatest Dunties •«••«. t^. 

Dotterels, Stories propagated relative to •••-••• 67 68 

Double-barrelled ^un, length of . • • . • •••••« 26 

' —— - weiglit of ....•• •••••^•.. 27 

Ducks, D«;coy8 for •.«•••. 101 

Wild, how to Take ^ ,^ 122 

£agl«-Buzzard, the large Black • • • . • • 164 

Earths, Rules in digging 143 

■ Badgers and Foxes how io be Stunk out of 144 

Eels, to Take and Preserve ^.« « « 112 

Ferreting Rabbits, how Performed . ^,. • « • • • 130 

Fish, Preservation of, from Poachers ••• .^ .«••«• « 108 
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Fhh,howtoDmr .•••.. •••• 122 

PithiD^,. how. Djvijcbd. t r r • • • o • • • • • .113. 

• ■ / Tackle for •«•.«• t^.. 

Flies, which best for aaits 120. 

Fly-Fiahing .115. 

. ■ ■ . — -9 the best Tiine for. • f • * « f • » • .121. 

Floats, how. Mader»..«f ••»«»>••»••••• 114. 

Fo^l, Small, how .Tak^ by Night 72^ 

Foit, the, annouDced by Magpies, &c • 134. 

various Wiles used by the • 138 

to Trap a« io. Cover » 151. 

-r — : in the Field 152. 

-__.at. Earth. , ,*»..» 153. 

toPoisootbe 153 154. 

Artificea of the . • ^ « • » f # i^« 

Jiow to make a, SboQt himself • 155. 

BabblU bow Robbdl by the •••••• ib.. 

FooteSyhQw to be Fed and Kept «•••••••• • 142 

Hunting .Bag Foxes, jdo.t Fair Sport • t^. 

the n)ost probable Cover for • • 142 143. 

various .W&ys.to Ta^e 151 

Fox Couri, a, foe Breeding Fo^^ . • • , • 141. 

Fox-haunds, how. to. b^ w.am9d fro.m improper Objects 23 

^ wha^.iir3t tQ be, stpoped to • 24 

. how. to be entered • • . • t^. 

Fox-hunter, bow to become a good •••••.•••••• 135 

Fox-hunting ••.•••••••••••••••• •. 134 

Game« Beating fpr ••••.••• • •••».• 33. 

how to be discovered •••••••• j. • • ib.. 

to preserve • ••• 103—110 

Gamekeeper* Directions for a • • • 177 178. 

Game Laws, Abstract of the New 203 204 

Greyhounds, how to distinguish good •••••••••• «.. 17. 

— — ^— - how to manage • • ib». 

Grouse, where found • • • 33 

Grouse Shooting, principal Places for . • • • • 66 

' what Dogs best for •••••• t •••• • ib^ 

■ Clothing to be worn during • t^. 

' general Method used in • 67 

Gan, Loading the • • ••.«••••• 26 

the best for cooimpn. use . • • • • • ib^ 
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^Owiy We^t of the Double and Sing^le • • • « • '27 

how to lay by the ••••••.•••.. 28 

Cieanin^ tbe • v. . 29 30 

how to clean in the Field •'••.•••,. 29 

best Case for a ••••••• .•••••^.« dO 

Use of the • . • • • ••••••'• ib, 

presenting the • • • • •••••.•••••••*• ib. 

Hallooing, ill effects of 137—141 

■ ' ' when proper •••••• • • 137 

Hare & Rabbit Shooting, what Dogs shonld be used for 16 

Hare, a, should be patiently hunted • • .132 133 

when a, will actually hunt the Hounds td. 

hunting • 130 131 

• ■ ■ ' ■ what kind of Hounds employed in • • tb. 

Hares, where to be found. •••••»•••«»• «••• 35 

how taken by Wires • • •••••«- 105 

their Foreknowledge of the Weather •••••• -132 

Harriers should have Blood for Encouragement • • .«' 134 

Hawk> the Blue Sherrard ^ • • 107 

die large Brown White-Arse Riiig«Tailed .. ib. 

the small Ring-Tailed • • t^. 

the Sparrow *•••.••••• • • • ib. 

Aen«cocks, what •••••••..•••• «•«••.. 104 

Henm, how to Take ».••'•••«• 109 

Horns, comparative small Use of ' • • r • • • 144 

Hound, the Instinct of a good, to be depended tipon 139 
Hounds, how to be Fed in Sununer •••••••••••• IS 

■ • Training Young •••%••• • 21 

aRolUGallof.....^. t^. 

' how to be treated between the Seasons • . . • tb* 

— — - Young, should be branded • 22 

■ Ears of, when to be Rounded ib. 

■ ■ regular Management of 22 23 

not to be left out all Night ^. 139 

■ ■ where Hunt best 140 

* ' ■ should not be kept too long Baying ••••'•• 141 

■ how to Pre^nt Running at Heel « 143 

■ ■ ■ Colours and^arks of • . 176 

tlunt. Change of the, what ; 136 

tluntsman, proper Place of the • • • 135 136 

Jacks, Taken with Flews \^ . • : . 121 
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Keeper, Covering for a Iw 

>KeuDel for Dogs, how should be siluated 17 

- hon cleaned, &c, 18 

-- ■ the most probable far Foxes 142 

KtntiWs, for Pniuiers, how to be Constructed .... 12 

Kite, tbe Urge Forked -Tailed 16& 

the Large Blue Sherrard 166 

larks, how to be Tukeo with Birdlime S7 

■ by Sprin»!S 89 

Lime-Twigs for Taking Small Birds 82—^ 

Liaea for Fishing 113 1 14 

Live Bails, how Preserved far Angling . . . ' 120 

Loaded Collars, when tn be uned 16 

Loading the Gun 20 

Low Bell, how to be used in taking Birda .... tiS 69 

Magpies, to Sport with 168 

Marten Cat, Hunting the 158 

Mole, to Discover and Take the 161— lt»4 

Muir Game, lo Find at the beginning of the Season Q7 

how to Kill i4. 

Noozea, how made and managed 43 44 

Oil, when to be used in Angling 121 

Oner-Keunel, Structure of the 156 

Otters, how to discover the Haunts of 1^ 

how to place Traps for 156 

Partridge Shooting, how to Commence 31 

Partridges or Birds, where found 34 

how to Beat for ifi. 

Resorts of , 57 

Haunts of, how to find out 58 

best and surest way of Fiodiog ........ 59 

Directions for Shooting 60 

Singular Method of Taking 61 

taking with Nets ifi. 

taking with Birdlime 62 

taking in Woods and Pastures ifi. 

taken by a hone-hair noose I(>7 

Pheasant Call, Arliiicial, how li> Use 51 52 

, Shooter, a Crack 40 

Shooting 48 ift. 

'Pbeuantry, how to Construct a 54 
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Pheasants, where foinicl •••• 33 48^^ 

■^ how taken with Nets 49 50 

■ Haunts of • 4 » • ^ • • < • 50 

' ' to take with a live Cock * 53 

■ ■ ■ ' to take with Snares • «• 53 54 

*. ■ ■ ' to take with Wires ...••• ••••••••••« ib, 

■ 111 * Directions for Breeding 54*— 56 

■ ■ > how -taken in Creeps •• • 107 

F^igeons; various sorts of • • » 00 M 

' Runts, Horsemen, and Leghorns •« • 90 

— — — Bastard-bred, and Carriers 91 

^ hoWtofeed 92 93 

when to Stock the House • t^. 

Water for . * ^ 04 

.._ — how Long-lived ib, 

— i — ^ sorts of ....< ••••• t^. 

— — r- the Cropper ..*... 95 

— -i the -Shaker ••..•• t^. 

■ Jacobins or. Croppers ib. 

^ — — Turbit and Carriere 96 97 

-i fiarbary and Smiters • 96 

the Helmet and Light-horseman • • 90 

Various 100 

-: Food for 101 

Pike. Trolling for 117 

various ways of Taking .«•*••• 1 18 

very Large, seklom caught by the Snap • ... 1 10 

Plushing Hedges, how to Prevent • . 104 

Pointer, to Break the 7 8 

• Phrases what to be Tanght • ih. 

* must be inured to the Report of the Gun . • t^. 

i~^ and to Dead Game ib. 

' Drillings of, should never be too long • • • • 10 

-^ Should be Taught to obey the Whistle • . . • ib. 

>' to Quarter bis Ground • • . • • • r^. 

Pointer or Setter, Choice of the 18 

Polecat, to Trap the 158 

Pond, how to Drasr ft * 110 

Ponds; how kept Clean ^ • • . • c ib. 

•*'■ ■ how to Stock ....... .4 « ..••.• Ill 

Pordi-Netters, what ..* *•....•• 100 



VomAet, wei^t of, how to be regul&led iff? 

Pii|i(iivE, ulitii to be Cropped S^ 

. Puzxk-pef;, useof tbe ., 11 

QuilIIs, wlitre to be Fouud ^% 

luken b)r a Call 61> 

1-Vcd for itt. 

Quarteriog Fine, the moat iiiiportuut aGCOinplishmeiit 

in a Dogf 1(1 

Rabbiu, twit sorts of 123 

— — — Males, cruelly of ib, 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' Choice, how to make ib. 

Profit of Tam 104 

best Food for lU 125 

• Infimiities ihey are subjcrt lo \'2ti 

' ■ — ' Wild, haw to prevent Duniages cauied by > • ib, 

various ways of taking 127 

how Wired ib. 

Directions for Shootiu^ of .... I'iS 129 

1 1 I . . . lo protect Ground from ib, 

hiiw Ferreted 13U 

Ruinftiiti^, \iu\ta lor 28 

Rating Dogs, huw to be Performed 11 

Havens and Crotra, how to take 1(18 

to Poison ib. 

Snlmoii Rod, llie ' 1 13 

S^^e^ll,hnw lo recover the 139 

ScenlK, how tu correct various 14U 141 

Shot, proportion of to Puwdtr 27 

— — how didiinguishtd ib. 

'■ uses of the rarioua sorts 27 2R 

Shoaling, Rules for 32 

SaapAn^ling 118 

Shooting 32 

Snipea, difficult to dtacover 47 

■ ■ ■ bow disliDguished • 02 

■ ■ ' ■ where frequent 63 

■ ' ' ' ManauTrea of ib. 

Shootiug, a great Trial of Skill 53 

when Fouiid in Wioter and Summer .... 63 

Soup foi Hoonda k 19 
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Spaniel, to Break the • « '7 

Spaniels, how to choose • « J5 

Management of • 15 

■ how to punish 15 16 

Sparrows, best Birds to practise Shooting on 30 

Spaying*, how to be performed 22 

Sporting Dogs, now in use ••.«•» 18 

Stag Hunting .••.. 144 

■ ' Season for • • •••.«• 145 

Cunning of the • • • . « ib, 

bow distinguished according to its Age . • • • 147 

Rules for Shooting the. • • t^. 

best Food for the 148 

how to search for outliers ••....•• 149 

Roles in Hunting the 150 

Stoat, to Trap the IGO 

Technical Terms explained 169 — 175 

Trammel Net, use of 72 

Traps for Moles 162—164 

Trimming 116 

Trolling for Pike, Salmon, and £e]s 116 — 119 

' ■ the best Months for 118 

Trout, to keep alive • . • • • 110 

■' when in Season •... 110 

where Shelter H. 

the best taken in the Night ib. 

- how to Bait for • ih» 

Wadding, the best and Safest 28 29 

' how to Punch ib. 

Weasel, to Trap the • 161 

Wheat-ears, how Taken under Ground * 88 

Whipper-in, Place of the Head 135 

Wild Fowl, what kinds most sought after 64 

Shooting, what Shot used for » . . 27 

-_«_« when practised «•••••• 64 

• what Clothing, &c. for • t^. 

■ ' most favourable times for • • • • 65 

' what Dogs to be employed in • • ti» 

-i--— — — where Swivels should be fixed 66 

Woodcocks, where to be Found • 35 

— — — — their Creeps • • • • • 36 
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Woodcocks, how they rise ...••••••• W 

— — — Markers, very Useful in Shooting • • • • fi6. 

• how to be Killed instantly • » 37 

' how to take by Draw Nets • • . • • ib. 

I their Haunts • • • . * ib, 

•^ howtheyFly ,. 37 38 

how easily taken with Nets, 38, 39, 41, 44 

' how taken with Gins, Springes, &c. • . t^. 

•" how Snared 45 46 

I. difficult to discover 47 

w to Take with Birdlime 47 48 

Wires, to find in Covers • • • • 106 

Wiring Rabbits 127 128 

'Young Pack, the, bow to be entered . * 24 
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Bilious Complaints in Dogs • 107 

Boots, to render Water*proof • • • • 202 

Bruise in the Joint ••••• 195 

Bugs, London, to Destroy 197 

Canker in the Ear 192 193 

Dogs, Rheumatism in 182 

' if seized with a Hovering in the Lights • • • • 183 

Mange in ib. 

to Cure the Red Taint or Mange 185 

- to make fine in their Skins • • ib. 

Distemper in 186—189 

when they Strip in their Feet 191 

when the Distemper hangs in their Kidneys • • 194 

when Heavy and Sleepy in Cold Weather .... 195 

when Poisoned 196 

■ when Stagijfer and fall down in a Fit ib. 

how to Administer Medicines to 198 

to Prevent the Distemper in ••••• 195 

Ears, Torn 196 
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Ejres^ Films over the r • r • ^ 194 

Feed for Greyhounds, when Training; .* 197 

Feet, Sore ..•* 192 

Fleas, how to exterminate 197 

Hydrophobia, to prevent the ^ 196 

CuQstocks, to brings the Grain up in »• • 201 

Gun Barrels, to preserve from Rust • . - ib, 

— — — to Colour • • • * ib. 

Locks, to Case-harden •.•«»^ •^•^•^ 2()0 

Mange, to Cure without Scent • 191 

Mouldings of Carriages, how to Clean 2()0 

Purges .........r.. 191 

Rats to Destroy ^ 181 

Skins of Dogs, Foxes, &c. to Cure ••.-...•.. .^ .. • 198 

Steel Furniture of a Gun, to Colour 200 

Strain 195 

Swelling after Bleeding 193 

Swelled Seats ...••• • ib. 

Teeth, Canker iiv the 194 

Woodlarks and Nightingales, to Trap 182 

■ — ' Feed for • • *t^. 

Wounds 190 

Green 191 

or Sores, Old 194 

Worms, to Destroy .r 185-— 180 
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